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SMALL AND GREAT PEOPLES. 
BY REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D., OF SWATOW, CHINA. 


[The article referred to in the following communication was written by one of our most esteemed 
Karen missionaries. Of course he looked at the subject from his own standpoint ; and yet he is a man 
of broad views and somewhat extended missionary observation; and it is not to be supposed for a 
moment that he would underrate the work needed in the great empire of China. The article was all his 
own, — caption and all. 

We are glad to have another view from one who knows so well the magnitude of the work demanded, 
and whose faith can see so clearly the glory of the coming day for the celestial kingdom. Both the 
SMALL and the GREAT peoples are included in the purchase of our Saviour’s blood. — Ep. Mac.] 


In the January number of the Macazine is an article headed “SMALL vs. GREAT 
PeopPLes.” In a subsequent issue its missionary authorship is indicated ; but standing 
as it does there, without any signature, the article bears a semi-official imprimatur which © 
will attach to it more than the average consideration. If it were allowed to pass with- 
out courteous challenge, the friends of missions at home would be justified in conclud- 
ing that great fields, such as China and Japan, are relatively overrated. Therefore, 
silence on our part would be disloyalty to interests of the greatest magnitude. 

The article in question may have the effect to institute a more rigid inquiry into the 
relative importance of different fields of labor than the subject has yet received. It is 
matter of moment to the denomination to ponder where, and how, to invest its benevo- 
lent energies, so that the most extended and durable aggregate of results shall follow. 
It might be a very wise procedure, at this present hour, to investigate more fully the 
nature of the different soils in which we are planting our precious seed ; and. also ascer- 
tain whether the forces we put forth will terminate on individuals and. circumscribed 
communities, or be translated into vast social masses. Shall we consider it all the 
same whether we put our leaven in a handful, or in a bushel of meal ? 

Doubtless the subject thus opened up will receive attention from some one or other 
hereafter ; but meanwhile we beg permission to advance a few words of friendly com- 
ment. 

First of all, the caption of the article does not seem happily chosen. The bare use 
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of such a word as “versus” is fitted to provoke an inversion of the members of the sen- 
tence, and call forth an article on “Great Peoples versus Small Peoples,” as being the 
proper rejoinder to an argument in favor of “small peoples against great peoples.” But 
such a style would do no real good. We do not consent to see the claims of any class put 
against the claims of any other class. We all understand and sympathize fully with 
that application which leads each missionary to place a high estimate upon his own field. 
It is quite legitimate for our Karen brethren to plead for sympathy and help, and to 
base their plea upon the recognized necessities of the hour, upon the success God has 
hitherto vouchsafed them, and upon the wide and effectual door that is opened. But 
the doing of this involves no necessity for disparaging comparisons, especially since the 
many and tangible grounds of hope for China are so little apprehended. Had the article 
been written about small AND great peoples, instead of small against great peoples, and 
had the writer expanded that side-thought, — scarcely touched upon, — that we should 
do none the less for the Karens, and vastly more than we are now doing for the greater 
nations, we should have been in complete sympathy with him, and should have been 
shouting Amen to him from over the sea, instead of penning this demurrer against his 
pushing into the background the claims of all these compact millions. It is not a mere 
verbal criticism upon the caption that is now urged. That particular phraseology might 
have arisen from inadvertence, or perhaps have been made by other hands in the exer- 
cise of the usual editorial adjustment. But the phrase does express the real drift of the 
article. We see no good reason for thus putting great nations in a needless and dis- 
paraging contrast with their smaller neighbors round about. 

And then, next in order, we must take exceptions to the “several considerations ” 
put forward to justify the setting aside of the obvious rule of “equality” in the distri- 
bution of missionary forces, and which the writer admits would require the sending of a 
hundred men to China for every one sent to Burmah. He adduces the “considera- 
tions,” to show that the proper rule should be modified ; in other words, that we should 
distribute according to a rule of 1Nequality. 

The strength of these “ considerations,” why our denominational energy for mission- 
ary effort should be put forth among small peoples like the Karens, rather than great 
peoples like the Chinese, lies in certain underlying assumptions, the soundness of which 
we must call wholly in question. Thus, it is assumed, that among the Karens the work 
is analogous to that of a farmer working wii Nature ; while in China it is like a farmer 
working against Nature. It is assumed that the field which “ pays best” is, of course, the 
one which yields the largest percentage of immediate gain, without any regard to heavier 
crops in the future. It is argued as against the vast numbers of China, and in favor 
of the small numbers of the Karens, that, after all, any one man can reach only a lim- 
ited number by personal contact. And whilst it is explicitly stated, that a Karen mis- 
sionary may multiply his influence many times by means of a devoted, numerous, and 
well-trained agency, it is assumed, as matter of course, that no corresponding adjunct 
is to be had in China. 

If he admitted these considerations to be a fair summary of the case, we should not 
object to his conclusion ; but denying them, as we do most emphatically, we must refuse 
to accept his results. 

Missionaries in China are neither working against Nature, — or rather against God, — 
nor yet are they working in advance of God. We have always recognized, with gratitude, 
the providential preparation of the Karen soil for the seed of truth. But in China, also, 
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has a work of preparation been going on, on a far grander scale of magnitude than can be 
found in any of the scattered and disjointed tribes. And, in the end, correspondingly 
grand will be the results. The lily of the valley is the growth of a simmer ; the mag- 
nolia flourishes the years of a human generation: each brings forth its flowers in its 
season. But Nature takes more time in the one process than she does in the other. A 
cast of results is not to be taken at the end of the first summer month. Wait till the 
magnolia crowns the hill with a coronal of splendor, and then compare, — if, indeed, 
compare we must, —and it will be seen the molecular movements of the invisible spirit 
of life have been the same in both cases, only in one instance it has been longer con- 
cealed, with a view to a grander outcome. 

It is because people at home have not studied the past forty years’ history of China, that 
they have failed to see how incessantly God has been working to prepare the way for great 
triumphs of grace. Since, has Cyrus been summoned with his legions from the West. 
Barriers not only political but moral have been broken down. A wide door and effec- 
tual has been opened. Already the word of the Lord is beginning to work mightily. 
The facilities and appliances for work which have been in course of preparation are now 
being utilized, and the sounds of harvest-home mingle with the voices of the seed-sowers. 
And yet we speak as if we might be in too much haste. When Israel drew near Jordan, 
they were commanded to keep back two thousand cubits, in order that they might see 
clearly when the ark went. We seem to be needlessly afraid of getting in advance, and 
treading on the heels of the ark-bearer. Instead of being too near, we are miles 
and miles behind. Yea, the ark is already in the Jordan, and the waters are parted ; and 
men of other denominations are gathering up the stones wherewith to build the monu- 
ment when all are over. Still more: Jericho is straightway shut up, and the be- 
leaguering ark is already on its bounds. And yet some of us Baptists are still hanging 
back, and checking each other, lest in the dash and vigor of the time cur assaulting 
column should approach irreverently near the ark. 

It is suggested that among every people some missionaries should be maintained as a 
corps of observation. “A corps of observation” does indeed express the sentiment of 
many as to the claims of China. But such acorps is not needed here. Instead thereof 
we need a corps of workers, a corps of ploughmen, a corps of seed-sowers, and then, by 
and by, the day is not far distant when you will need a corps of reapers, and the carts 
will groan under the sheaves. , 

The “ fields that pay best” is a broad and highly suggestive topic, and cannot be justly 
dealt with here in the brief.space at command. In determining what constitutes such a 
field, regard must be had to something else besides some few immediate results. Sur- 
face-mining, with a pan and shovel, yields its profit more readily than does quartz-mining. 
Yet the latter pays best, because, in the long run, it yields the heaviest quantity. The 
palm in agriculture is not to be awarded to the new ground which is most productive the 
first year, but to that which bears longest, and continues to furnish augmented crops. 
The most valuable forest-tree is not that which is most easily felled, but that which, 
when down, furnishes the largest amount of building material. The wisest generalship 
is not that which carries a particular line of battle,—only that and nothing more,—but that 
which crowds back a line in such a way that other defences of the enemy have to be 
abandoned. The most successful saving of men is not that which saves a certain num- 
ber of individuals and then ends, but that which, in addition to the saving of the individuals 
in question, prepares the way for the saving of many others beyond them. 
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In the discharge of our duty to the perishing, we are expected to go to all alike, — that 
is, to go to every creature under heaven ; and we are not to discriminate as to the com- 
parative value of souls, a thing which we know nothing about. But, since this question 
has been started, it comes not amiss to observe, that, in the application of our means, 
there is room for the exercise of a very wise discretionary power. 

Thus we would say, looking at the subject from a purely human economic standpoint, 
that it is better to work among consolidated nations than among scanty and nomadic 
tribes ; it is better to plant our seed in a soil in which, though it may not spring up so soon, 
yet, when it gets a start, its roots will penetrate farther, and hold on more firmly ; it is 
better to invest our resources among a people with whom we shall find the largest num- 
ber of natural agencies and facilities, which, when converted to Christianity, can be 
utilized for the more rapid conquest of the land. We should prefer to extend force 
when it will admit most largely of self-multiplication ; that is, among nations whose 
providential preparation is such as to enable them most speedily to terminate their de- 
pendence upon the church at home ; and not only so, but to become in turn able auxil- 
jaries in the work of further evangelization. There is no such thing as usury in spiritual 
things. If we can get compound interest on spiritual investments, we should prefer it 
to simple interest. If we could advance in geometrical ratio, we should prefer that to 
arithmetical ratio. 

The Chinese are a people among whom these enlarged expectations will be realized. 
The work in its beginning is confessedly slow ; but these traits of character, which make 
it difficult to get a start, will, in the end, accelerate our progress. The Chinese are 
consolidated and welded in their social and religious tendencies. It has been found 
that this very tenacity of purpose which first hinders their acceptance of the truth, 
afterwards makes them stubborn adherents to the new faith. They are a people of 
fixed habits ; they are accustomed to submit to discipline ; they know how to organize 
beyond what is common among Western nations, with the exception of the United States 
and Great Britain. They are trained to self-dependence ; they are intensely practical, 
and know how to manage business, and how to lay plans, and how to execute them ; 
they have an educational system, and they have educated men. The consequence is, 
that a vast amount of semi-secular work, which must be done by missionaries among 
wild and unsettled tribes, is here already done to hand. The haven of Egypt is full of 
spoil, of resources and learning and tact and enterprise. When the tabernacle is built 
in this land, it will be with spoil taken from the Egyptians. They have a richly-laden 
supply-train, which, in the case of the tribes spoken of, must be furnished by the American 
churches, and afterwards maintained for a long time and at great expense, That par- 
ticular kind of training which pertains to a primary department — and which consists 
in advancing pupils from childhood into some sort of preliminary manhood, in teaching 
them how to handle themselves, and make the most of themselves, and settle down into 
organized life with definite aims —is here in no small degree accomplished for us. We 
do not have to create the stream: we have only to change the direction of what exists 
already. 

Let not the church at home abate interest in its Chinese missions. The foundation 
is long in being laid ; but it is a mighty tower that is to stand upon it. Much time has 
been consumed in making ready ; but it took longer time to get together the materials 
for the temple on Moriah than for the house of the forest of Lebanon. The Chinese 
nature is stiff and stubborn, but it will bear the chisel ; and, when wrought into shape, it 
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will stay there. The quarrying goes on slowly; but when the stone does come away it 
will be possible to come in masses, for the simple reason that masses are there to be 
moved. 

The thought has been suggested, that perhaps the evangelization of China can be 
more easily and quickly accomplished by operating through the agency of disjointed and 
fragmentary aboriginal tribes, that still remain around its outskirts, or shut up in its moun- 
tainfastnesses. We cannot charge our beloved brethren among the Karens with jesting 
on so grave a matter; and yet, when we try to consider them serious, we find we are 
attempting the unthinkable. With walls already breached, and doors already open on 
the coastward side, and great water-ways leading into the very heart of the empire, 
what can possibly have suggested that roundabout way, so difficult to travel, so far from 
a base of supplies, so liable to be shut up by influence beyond our control. This is a 
most unnatural mode of approach, and would involve endless embarrassments which are 
here unknown. 

Two errors, of the gravest nature, are contemplated in such a plan: one, as to the 
eligibility of the route ; and the other, as to the force to be employed. But if the arti- 
cle in question be correct, then the way for an army to have advanced from Washington 
on Richmond, would have been to have made a start from Missouri. The way for any 
one to begin a great religious enterprise, among the Baptists for example, would be to 
start a seam-blast among the Cherokees. The way for Paul to have begun his mission 
to the Greeks and the Romans would have been to have made a défour, and come 
down by way of the Ostrogoths of Southern Russia, and the Visigoths of what is now 
Hungary, or the Dacians, or the Gauls. 

The statement is indeed true and judiciously expressed, that, for aught we know, the 
Karen and the Miantsu tribes may be the seam in the mighty granite cliff through which 
God chooses to overthrow defiant crags, and save millions of the sons of Burmah and 
China. So, too, for aught we know to the contrary, the Kamtchatkans, or the Dyaks of 
Borneo, or the Malayans of Singapore, may be the same. But the analogies of church 
expansion certainly do not encourage such an expectation, so far as China is concerned. 
If asked to begin an enterprise among the Miantsu, with a view to breaking this mighty 
Chinese granite cliff, we should ask for some /ositive warrant, either in Scriptures or in 
history, and not act upon the megative statement that we can not show that it will 
not be so. 

Let not our brethren be mistaken here. Let us follow Providence, and see where he 
breaches the wall. China will not be subdued to Christ by means of having its flanks 
turned through the Miantsu. We have a tremendous work on our hands, and we have 
to go squarely at it. The exigencies of the hour are passingly great. None the less men 
for the Karens, but more men for the assault on this Malakoff. The banner, JEHOVAH 
Nis, is waving ahead and far in advance of us; and we lag and mope and nod. The 
present century has witnessed nowhere such grand providential preparations for mis- 
sionary work as has been seen in China; and yet we are looking on half-dazed, and seem 
to have no perception of what is going on. Only a few years ago this long stretch of 
coast, extending for two thousand miles, with its hundreds of great cities, its thousands 
of market-towns, its tens of thousands of villages, and its millions, and millions, and 
millions of people, was all shut in as by a rock-built wall, and its gates were padlocked. 
And now here, on this Jordan-ward side of Jericho, the whole wall, for its entire distance, 
has tumbled flat. The countless hosts of men, once concealed from us, are suddenly dis- 
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closed. We confront them, an innumerable multitude, in the valley of decision. We stand 
amazed at the magnitude of the place God has delivered into our hands. If we are to 
believe the testimony of their own rulers, the terror of Christianity has fallen upon them, 
and they say the inhabitants of the land faint because of us. 

Men of the Baptist Israel! we can tak¢ our choice. We may forget God, who has 
said, Have not I commanded thee? We may say, “We are not equal to the conflict 
with these Sons of Anak.” “Send, O Lord! send by whom thou wilt send ;” but send 
not by us American Baptists. We may say, “Give us some narrow field, and let us go 
against some small camp of Hivites or Jebusites ;”” we may stay over on this side Jordan, 
with the wives and children of the two and a half tribes, and content ourselves with 
cheering on the other tribes of Methodists and Presbyterians and Wesleyans and 
Lutherans and Church of England people, to the conquest. In fact, this is just what 
we are doing. Of all the great denominations at work in China, we are doing relatively 
the least. Weare not doing so much even as our Southern brethren ; for they have three 
stations, and we have wo and only ¢wo, and those we have partly manned and partly 
unmanned! We never have had them filled to the standard of a full working force. We 
seem to go on the principle of merely having a spare hand to fall back on in a pinch. 

These stations, let it be most gratefully acknowledged, have the unvarying regard of the 
Executive Committee, and of the Secretaries, and have also the tender consideration of 
many appreciative friends ; but beyond this they are feebly backed by the denominational 
sympathy, and too often, alas, untalked of, unthought of, uncared for, and unprayed for. 
The petty squad of missionaries of these two stations are so few in number, that they 
could be trotted off in a pony express wagon, and leave plenty of room for parcels and 
packages. This corporal’s guard, consisting at this present time of just four men and 
their wives and Miss Field, constitutes the quota which the mighty host of Northern 
Baptists furnish to the army of Israel, now marching to assault this Canaanitish camp of 
three hundred millions of heathen. 

We may continue this expression of a timid missionary purpose, or we may rise to the 
warrant and achieve the victory of a Joshua faith. It is true, there were in those days 
those whom the children of Israel could not drive out, because they had chariots of iron. 
But all that is of no consequence to us. For, since then, the Church has had some new 
promises, which are more than a match for the iron chariots. “I will make thine horn 
iron, and I will make thy hoofs brass, and thou shall beat in pieces many people.” 

Our pastors at home, who create and give tone to the denominational aspiration, should 
not allow the church to feel willing to satisfy themselves with working for a few mountain 
tribes only, as being their share of this burden of the world’s evangelization. If they think 
they are equal to small undertakings only, they will shrink down spiritually, till finally 
they will become what they took themselves to be. The athlete that does not use his 
strength loses his vigor ; the muscle that is not used becomes flabby. The Baptist 
body has attained the stature of manhood. Let it no longer be asked to be let off with 
a boy’s work. It is well to talk about the day of small things ; but if we keep on in that 
strain it will be a day of small things forever, and small enterprises will become the 
policy. This is a day of great things, — great things are claiming attention on every side ; 
great fields are opened before the Church ; great issues are to be decided by the con- 
flicts now pending ; great resources are given to the denomination ; great responsibility 
rests upon us ; great injury will result if we fail to meet the demand made upon us ; and, 
more than all, great promises back us up if we dare take up the challenge that God has 
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thrown down. Dare the Baptists of the United States take God at his word? Dare they 
do it? Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the win- 
dows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing till there shall not be room to contain it. 
Brethren, there lies the glove : dare you take it up? You will have no trouble then, andno 
lack of means or scarcity of men for either the Karens or the Chinese. 

There is a revival at home of missionary zeal. Thank God for that; and it isa 
healthy revival. The food is wholesome that is being given to the churches: it is the 
sincere milk of the word, and not sentimental appeals made on a basis of missionary per- 
sonal perils and privations. Therefore a great zeal may be looked for. But give the 
churches a great work to do; one that will call out @// their strength. A great zeal needs 
a great outlet. The great peoples of the heathen world are needed to furnish adequate 
work for the great earnestness now being invoked. 


ADDRESS OF REV. A. J. FROST OF CHICAGO, 


BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING IN WASHINGTON, MAY, 1874. 


I sUPPOSE you all desire me to be short ; but 
it is impossible. The hour is nearly past, and 
I can only give you a brief outline of the 
thoughts I had in my mind. It is difficult to 
interest people in the subject of foreign mis- 
sions, or any other religious subject. I recent- 
ly preached in Philadelphia, and endeavored in 
vain to interest the people in some benevolent 
enterprise. They were intent alone upon mak- 
ing money. It is the same with many men: 
you cannot interest them in religion, for they 
are making money. I desire, now, to call your 
attention to two or three points. Next to God 
in value, next to the dignity and majesty of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, is the Church of Christ on 
this earth. I believe that Christ is the only 
revelation of God to the world, and the Church 
the only revelation of God to the individuals 
of the world. 

We find that natural religion never succeed- 
ed in revealing God. Natural laws did more 
to conceal than to reveal him. 

Men never found out God by the search of 
nature. 

It is also true, even after Christ has come 
into the world, that our great scientists, if they 
do not find him, are led to ignore him. We 
shall discover that natural religion is not 
enough to reveal God. It was by the wisdom 
of God that the wor'd knew not God. It was 
the wise plan of the Almighty that man could 
not find God. Poetry could not reveal God, 
nor was Philosophy able to do so. I never 
stood before a missionary gathering without 
thinking of that passage, “ As thou hast sent 


me into the world, even so have I also sent 
them into the world.” I believe that the 
world at large, the nations which sit in 
darkness, will never have any revelation of 
God unless some human hand bears it to their 
minds. Christ was sent into the world as an 
incarnation of God. Not of the Father, but 
of God. In him dwelt all the fulness of the 
Godhead. All the fulness of the Father was 
in Christ; all the fulness of the Son of God 
was in the God-man; all the fulness of the 
Spirit was in the person of our Redeemer. 

How shall this revelation be taken and di- 
vided and made effective ? 

It is done in this way. As Christ was sent 
into the world as the incarnation of God, so he 
sends us into the world as the incarnation of 
man. That Holy Spirit which overshadowed 
the Virgin of whom was born the Saviour of 
the world, overshadows the Church of which is 
born the holy Church of the future. The in- 
carnation of which I speak is the second in- 
carnation of God in this world. The same 
Spirit broods over the bride of Christ that 
brooded over Mary. Is not the Church called 
“ The body of Christ?” I say, then, that the 
only way by which the incarnation of God in 
Christ to the world at large, as individuals, is 
to become effective, is by a second incarnation 
in the person of his followers. We find that 


this is the law of development : first to the world 
through Christ, and then to the individuals of 
the world through the Church. This is the law 
of divine distribution. 

I believe that your next-door neighbor, in 
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the city of Washington, will be as ignorant of 
the principles of Christianity as the heathen, 
unless some man helps bear it to his heart. 
God has ordained that this shall be the plan. 
Let us, then, realize the fact, and act according- 
ly. We are to be incarnations of God. Not 
to go to Palestine to traverse the paths which 
he trod, but to go into the world. 

Another idea: Christ was sent into the 
world as an agent, not as an instrument. Many 
do not make a right distinction between these 
two words. The instrument has no soul. 

If you lie like a sword in the scabbard, wait- 
ing to be drawn out, you are an instrument ; 
but, if you take the part of a man and a Chris- 
tian, you are an agent. But I passed over 
many things to consider one fact, that God 
sent the Son into the world, that the world 
through him might be saved. The world is 
our field. I like the motto of our society, 
“ North America for Christ ;” but the other is 
far better, “The field is the world.” Solon 
could have founded a state calculated to com- 
prise the world ; but there came, eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, aman who laid the corner-stone 
of an empire which was to be universal. We 
find there never was a hero who had a world 
sway. 

Eighteen hundred years ago there came a 
Captain with universal sovereignty. The an- 
cient philosophers had no idea of such world- 
wide power. The ancient religions never had 
a world-wide conception. Even Moses was 
limited to Judea ; but the Founder of a religion 
came eighteen hundred years ago who laid 
down his life for the wor/d. There have been 
ten great religions in our world, but no univer- 
sal religion. There have been four universal 
empires, but there never has been a universal 
religion. The purposes of God underlie the 
corner-stone of the globe. Near Chicago 
there is an organization, which is a Baptist 
church with one exception: they struck out 
from their creed one article which relates to 
the sovereignty of Almighty God. Every re- 
ligion, every sect, which has not recognized the 
supremacy of Jehovah, has fallen and gone 
out; but the religion of the Saviour has plant- 
ed its standard on the mountain-tops, and is 
marching on to universal empire. I believe, 
my brethren, that the time is coming when the 
whole earth shall be filled with the glory of 
God, when the morning sunlight shall be only 
a beautiful type of the white light of God 
shining in human hearts. 


Address of Rev. A. 


F. Frost of Chicago. [September, 

There have been, since 1848, seven great 
wars ; and, if you will study them carefully, 
you will see how God has turned them to the 
advancement of his kingdom. 

In 1848 there was the French Revolution. 
What did it do? It opened way for the progress 
of the gospel. In ’54 was the war with Tur- 
key, followed by the Sultan’s firman, which 
abolished the punishment of Christians by 
death. 

In ’51 we find the war in India. What was 
the result? The proclamation that the Chris- 
tian religion should be the religion of the 
British Empire. In ’51 was the war in China, 
and the brazen walls fell before the soldiers of 
the cross. 

In ’59 the war of independence in Italy 
opened the whole country to the gospel of our 
Saviour. In ’61 the demon of war landed on 
our shores, and four million pairs of fetters 
were hurled to hell where they were forged. 

In 66 came the Austro-Prussian war, and 
God saw fit to paralyze the left arm of the 
Pope. 

Then came the Franco-German war, and 
God paralyzed the right arm of the Pope, who 
tottered on his rocking throne of skulls. 
And think you not that there is a God who 
rules on earth? 

I believe, then, that God, in this missionary 
enterprise, is teaching us that a time will come 
when there shall be a universal dominion of 
his cause in this world. This is a Calvary 
world, a Gethsemane world. Do I address 
any one who feels the call to the mission-field ? 
As God sent Christ into the world, and angels 
tuned their harps anew, so Christ sends you ; 
and, I doubt not, angels cry “ Peace, Peace!” 
And as your Master was baptized, and the 
opening heavens attested his Messiahship, 
God will say, “ This is my son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” As he was led into temptation, 
so you in the hour of temptation shall have 
angel visits. 

As Christ went into the garden and prayed ; 
so you in the foreign field may pray, “ Father, 
if it be possible; yet thy will, not mine, be 
done.” As Christ died on the cross, you too, 
may lie on a foreign shore. 

You may lie beneath the cocoa shade ; but 
as Christ ascended on high, as angels left their 
seats above and cried, “The glorious work is 
done!” so angels shall bear you lest you fall. I 
beckon you, then, to “go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel.” 
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HOW TO STUDY MISSIONS. 


WE commend the following extract to the 
attention of ministers in particular. It is 
sharp, penetrative, goes down among. the 
roots of a subject which is of great practical 
interest. 

The extract is from an article in “The 
Spirit of Missions,” from the pen of Rev. 
Fleming James. 

The lines of battle are as wide and all-em- 
bracing as the skirts of the morning. From 
such a field of operations the intelligence must 
be gathered. And men think they can preach 
a missionary sermon by cramming up, two or 
three times a year, statistics from missionary 
periodicals, spinning out catalogues of stations, 
reading with eyes bent down long clippings in 
fine print, stumbling over hard names of un- 
pronounceable rivers and towns, firing up at 
the end on a trite missionary text or two, and 
denouncing the laymen who don’t give, work, 
and pray at once for missions more than 
the preacher. 

It is obvious at a glance that no man can 
obtain missionary intelligence without hard 
and regular and systematic study. He must 
study it as he studies his commentaries. The 
subject comprises geography, travels, history, 
politics, biography, and new applications of 
theology. Not only must the student read 
missionary journals, but he must inform him- 
self from the abundant secular works on every 
missionary land. Nor can he confine himself 
to any one particular field, because he has 
some particular interest there. The life of 
God in his Church has a manifold operation. 
In one land it shows itself in all the beauties 
and deformities of this nationality ; in another 
we see the features of another race and civili- 
zation moulding themselves on our common 
religion. Experiments in one mission obviate 
the repetition of failures in a new field; and 
accomplished successes here encourage the 
despairing laborers yonder in a yet unproduc- 
tive soil. In particular, the tedious records 
blossom at intervals with incidents of heroism, 
of answers to prayer, biography, and the like, 
which add a new charm continually as the 
student begins to weary. 

But the time for these things —who has 
it? This depends upon how much a man 
thinks missionary intelligence is worth com- 
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pared with other matters now tasking his 
hours. Look at our current reading. All our 
time is: not spent on commentaries and sys- 
tematic theology, neither on devotional read- 
ing and sermonizing. Go into any clergyman’s 
study. How many blue-back books hot from 
London presses! How many chip-like duo- 
decimos whose lucubrations will not last in our 
heads till the dust settles on their covers ; 
whose ideas can be blown away just as easily ! 
How much golden time and labor is consumed 
in controversial reading ! 

Of course, a man must decide for himself 
which is more valuable to him and his Master’s 
work, — the flocculent settlings of this turbid 
literature, or to fill his mind with the living 
outlines of God’s great Church ; which will in- 
spire him and his people with more enthusiasm 
in the service of Jesus, —the fiery tricklings 
from the still of controversy, or the splendid 
vision of the militant host encamping by armies 
all over the world, besieging with long pa- 
tience the strongholds of Satan, coming up 
from many an Edom with dyed garments, dyed 
at Bozrah with the mingled blood of the mar- 
tyrs and the enemies, travelling in the great- 
ness of its strength, marching from victory to 
pursuit, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners. 

A man must settle all this with his own con- 
science. Theology is good and necessary, and 
cannot be neglected even for missionary intel- 
ligence ; but, then, how much of so-called 
study and reading of theology is fairly entitled 
to the name? If the nature of a thing is best 
seen in its life, then the nature of the Holy 
Spirit is best seen in his operations. These 
operations lie all around us in the life of the 
Church. They are the best interpretations of 
Holy Writ. They are theology in its nascent 
state, and, therefore, more active, especially 
now, when there is such a contest over prayer, 
miracles, and all the spiritual powers of Chris- 
tianity. They must be proved by present 
miracles. Even as our Lord did not prove his 
mission by the miracles of Moses, so the 
Church now, while for edification she may go 
back to the miracles of the New Testament, 
for battle with the world, she must put forth 
new wonders. These contemporaneous won- 
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the Church ; and, of all his contemporaneous 
miracles, the most impressive are to be seen in 
the regeneration of heathen peoples. 

Let a minister of Christ, therefore, in de- 
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ciding whether he can find time for study- 
ing the missionary field, so divide his hours, 
that he may best redeem the time for the 
Master. 


ADDRESS OF REV. GALUSHA ANDERSON, D.D., 


BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING, IN WASHINGTON, MAY, 1874. 


[The following missionary address, delivered by Dr. 
Anderson at our last anniversary, held in Washington, 
is published from a short-hand report made for our col- 
umns ; and neither the report nor our proof has been sub- 
mitted to Dr. Anderson’s revision or inspection. He, 
therefore, must not be held responsible for any of the 
minor mistakes that may be detected. The author of the 
speech will not hesitate, we presume, to hold himself 
responsible for the sentiments couched therein. Some of 
them, at least, will pass unchalienged, and deserve special 
consideration : others are open to debate, and may need 
for their support more argument than could be attempted 
in a brief extemporaneous address at a public meeting. — 
Ep. Mac.] 

Some persons of our own day have told us 
that Christianity and Buddhism were to be 
placed in the same category; that Christian- 
ity is worn out, and ought to be laid away on 
the shelf as a thing of the past; that it was 
useful in its day, but is so no longer ; that we 
need something broader and better ; and this 
spirit of so-called progress has crept into the 
Church, and they have been brought to declare 
that in the divine word there are no positive 
deliverances of truth; that there is law 
everywhere else, but, when we come into the 
realm of the divine, we can determine noth- 
ing. 

There are many Christians who believe we 
are not in any danger of out-stepping the 
wisdom of God ; that he gives us sharp, defi- 
nite laws; that he guides us in reference to 
our faith and practice in all the work we are 
called upon to do on the earth. 

I propose, this evening, to call your attention 
to some prominent lessons presented to us in 
the Acts of the Apostles in reference to the 
missionary work. 

First of all we learn this lesson, — that the 
apostolic church, when they sent men to 
preach to the Gentiles, sent the best men they 
had. The church in Antioch sprung from 
members of the mother-church in Jerusa- 
lem. Barnabas was sent there, the best man 
they had. Paul was also sent, and worked a 
whole year proclaiming the glad tidings. 


When they went away, the church appointed 
a day of fasting and prayer. 

The answer of the Sp: it came: “Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul to the work whereunto 
I have called them.” 

The church at Antioch may have lifted up 
their hands, and said, ** These are the men that 
we can least afford to spare. For a whole 
year they have preached to us: we depend 
upon them. Shall they be taken away from 
us?” The answer is positive: “ Though they 
are the best men you have, send them forth.” 

Haven’t we a lesson here? I do not wish 
that any missionary, or any person who is to 
go as a missionary, should suppose I have any 
special reference to them, when I say, it seems 
to me that we have sometimes departed from 
this practice. 

We have sometimes said, “ Here is a young 
man who will not succeed as a pastor. We 
do not know of any field here in which he 
would succeed. Let us send him as a mis- 
sionary.” But no: God says, “ Take the best 
men you have.” 

My brethren, if we should do this,sthe re- 
flex influence would fill all our churches to 
the utmost. 

The second lesson now comes up. The 
foremost man in this group was an unmarried 
man. Whether Barnabas had a wife, we are 
not told. If he had one, he went forth to his 
work unencumbered. Paul and Barnabas 
chose Mark, who was unmarried. When they 
came to the northern shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, John’s heart failed him, and he had to go 
back to see his mother, as some one says. 
The foremost man, the apostle Paul, was 
certainly unmarried. Let us now look at the, 
other groups of missionaries. Most of them 
were probably unmarried: if they were mar- 
ried, they left their wives at home. Timothy, 
Titus, Luke, and Silas either were unmarried, 
or determined to go without their families. 

To be sure, there were married apostles ; 
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but who did the most, — Paul, or Peter? Paul 
was a man of more culture than the rest, his 
mind was stored with knowledge. 

We are ready to grant all that ; but no man 
can read the history without seeing that the 
apostle Paul did many things which it would 
have been impossible for him to do if he 
had been encumbered with a family. I do not 
wish to make any extreme statement. There 
are some distinguished men, I know, who 
would not have been so distinguished but for 
their wives. I grant that. I know, in looking 
over the history of missions, many missiona- 
ries’ wives have been the best laborers whom 
we have had. Over on the other side, there 
have been wives whose intentions have been 
the very best, who have endeavored to do 
well, but have been an encumbrance in the 
missionary work. They have unintentionally 
impeded their husbands. Are we not taught 
that it is best to send married men in order 
that the heathen may have a Christian house- 
hold by which to pattern their own ? * Is it not 
time to follow the example of the apostles, 
and send forth young unmarried men? It 
seems to me that we have come to that time. 
If we had twenty young men who would say, 
“For the love we bear to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, we will go forth single, and proclaim the 
gospel in the great cities of Asia,” I believe 
all our churches would be filled with an enthu- 
siasm on the subject of missions. I want to no- 
tice that these missionaries went in companies. 

In the first missionary journey, Saul and 
Barnabas chose a young man to go with them ; 
and afterward Paul gathered around him a 


band of young, and infused into them his own . 


spirit; and they went together to preach the 
gospel. We see the reason of this. They 
went in groups, because they needed sympathy. 
You know how Paul longed for personal sym- 
pathy. Once he was in Troas, but could not 
carry on the work because Titus did not 
come. He was compelled to go across the 
sea, and meet Titus; and it is recorded that 
his spirit was refreshed. 

They went in groups, not only because they 
needed sympathy, but each other’s counsels ; 
and, further, their condition was such, that 
they could not stay long with any church, and 


must send these men to perfect the work. 


which they began. We propose now to send 
men in groups. How many Baptist groups 
are there? Are we so parsimonious that we 
will withhold these bands of young men? 
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The third lesson is this. When these 
missionaries went forth to preach the gospel 
to the Gentiles, they put themselves on a level 
with them. They lived just as the people 
lived. So the apostle could say to the Jew, 
“T have become a Jew ;” and to theGreek, “ I 
have become a Greek,’ —never, of course, 
to renounce any of the principles of the 
gospel, or to do any thing derogatory to Chris- 
tian character; but he became a Greek, he was 
one in the household of the Greek. . 

So it was with his companions. “ They 
went into the houses of converted Jews,” 
some one says. That is only half the truth. 

The Jew and the Gentile were separated by 
a wall so thick, that the apostle mentions it as 
a special triumph of the grace of God that it 
was ever overturned. He did so in Antioch: 
Peter and Paul did the same. 

Ought we not to learn this lesson? Of 
course, if we send out married missionaries, 
they cannot become one with the heathen. If 
we send unmarried men, they may do it. 
“ What,” says some one, “ enter the house ofa 
Chinaman, and live as he does ?” I thank the 
secretary of the society for furnishing me 
with a fact. A missionary laboring in Japan 
determined to act upon that principle. Con- 
trary to the custom and law of the Japanese, 
he entered one of their families. He has 
been reprimanded by the officials of the na- 
tion, and he has replied kindly, and gone on 
his way. 

The result is, that a son of the man with 
whom he lives has been converted. I believe 
that we ought to have scores of young men in 
our churches ready for this kind of work; so 
that they may become to the Chinaman, 
Chinamen, to the German, Germans, as far as 
they can do this without any sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. 

When I look over the life of Christ, I find 
that he, the first great missionary to us, was 
ready to get down by the side of the lowest 
persons in all the land of his nativity, and 
give the assurance of his sympathy, that he 
might take them in his heart, and bring them 
to God. If we would gain men, we must 
speak to them in their own language. I learned 
this in Germany; and so it is throughout 
the world. I want to call your attention 


to some of the instrumentalities that the 
apostles used in preaching to those men. 
We have spoken of one of them already. 
The apostle gathered young men around him: 
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he taught them the method of preaching, and 
sent them everywhere. 

He could go over on the Island of Crete; 
but Titus must go over clothed with authority 
to follow the work which the apostle had be- 
gun. He also employed the labors of women. 
I know that we are often told that Paul was 
the bachelor; but there is no man who has 
written in the New Testament who has given 
such a noble idea of women as the apostle 
Paul. The first audience to whom he 
preached in Europe was composed of women ; 
and the first convert in Europe was a woman. 
Lydia probably went back to her native city, 
and preached the gospel. The church which 
she formed was his particular affection. They 
sent messengers to bear greetings to him. 
He beseeches Euodias and Syntyche to be at 
peace in the Lord. He would have them in 
union with one another. Further, he writes 
respecting those women who labored with 
him in the gospel. Some say this is not 
what he means, he means the houses of these 
women. They helped him by getting his 
meals, and making his bed. He never uses 
language in that way. “Help those women 
who labored with me in the gospel.” Why 
did they assist him? Because there were 
many families that lived in seclusion. The 
apostle, of course, could not enter those 
houses ; but there were women in Philippi who 
believed the truth, and he sent them to preach 
the Word. That is what he means in this 
epistle. They did not stand up and preach ; 
but there was no such distinction between 
private preaching and pulpit preaching as 
there is in the present day. These women, 
with the apostle, preached the gospel to their 
own sex, and brought them to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I will only say, that, in this woman’s 
movement, we discern the apostolic spirit. 
Some men shrug their shoulders, and say, “Is 
this right?” We now come in at the 
eleventh hour, and propose to send out un- 
married men. This was the state of things 
which existed in the time of the apostles. So 
it is at the present day. There are houses 
into which the missionaries cannot enter; but 
we are called of God, especially, to preach to 
them the gospel of Christ, These women 
could go and proclaim the truth. I thought 
to-day as I heard these good things about the 
return of good feelings between the North 
and the South of one thing about this move- 
ment. 
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A young woman came to the board of the 
Woman’s Society, and came well recom- 
mended. She was equipped for her work, and 
sent out. It was but a little while before she 
had mastered the language of the people. 
She preaches the gospel, and gathers the peo- 
ple around her everywhere, and makes known 
to them the riches of grace in Jesus Christ. 
She is to-day a loving band between old 
Virginia and New England. 

I want to notice one thing more,— that, when 
those missionaries went out, they always 
seized upon the great cities. The fact simply 
is recorded for us; but I think we know well 
enough what the idea of the apostle was. 

Paul thought, “If I once bring these great 
cities to Christ, the gospel will go out to the 
country about of itself.” Paul never preached 
the gospel in a province, aside from the great 
routes of travel, but once; and then he was 
taken sick there. He could not go any far- 
ther ; but preach he would, sick or well. That 
is the only instance of his working in a prov- 
ince, away from the routes of travel; and then 
it was probably a city in which he preached. 
Let us notice a few facts. 

When he went to Europe, he went first to 
Philippi. That was a Roman colony in 
which was reproduced Roman life. When he 
was driven from Philippi, he passed by Amphip- 
olis, and went on to Thessalonica, and pro- 
claimed the gospel there. We trace Paul to 
Athens, and love to think of him there; but do 
you know that the apostle never returned to 
Athens after his first visit? It was no longer 
a city of Greek life. He preached no more 

-on Mars Hill, but left the city forever. 

He went to Corinth, that city which 
stretched out the arms of its commerce to all 
the cities of the Mediterranean, and there 
preached the gospel for a year. He preached 
there because Corinth was what Athens had 
been, the great city of the world; and then it 
was a commercial city, sending its lines of 
traffic all over the Mediterranean. You know 
how he preached at Rome, though a prisoner. 
The divine wisdom was manifested in keeping 
him there; so that he might preach the gospel 
in the capital of the nation. 

Is not this our lesson, — that we ought not to 
plant our missionaries in obscure places, but 
in great cities, to raise the standard of the 
cross there ; and the light will flow forth over 
all the other portions of the country? Now 
I must stop just here. 
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This shall be my parting word. I have 
often thought, especially during the last few 
months, what a blessed thing it would be, if we 
could, as churches, tranquillize the world in 
the spirit of our Master! He loved the wor/d, 
not one people. How grand was the idea! 
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He recognized no State boundaries. The 
field was the world; and the sympathies of his 
great heart encircled the globe, and he ex- 
presses that thought in the declaration, 
*“ When I am lifted from the earth, I will draw 
all men unto me.” 


EDUCATION IN INDIA AS RELATED TO CHRISTIANITY. 


BY MRS. JULIETT P. BINNEY, BURMAH. 


Tue April (1874) number of “The Indian 
Evangelical Review, a Quarterly Journal of 
Missionary Thought and Effort,” contains an 
article with the above heading. It is not so 
much our purpose to review this article, as to 
draw attention to it, and to make rather copi- 
ous extracts from it, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing some thoughts upon the educational 
work in Burmah. 

“The object of this article is to deal with 
Indian education as a whole ; to trace its prog- 
ress from its first beginnings, half a century 
ago, down to the present time ; and endeavor 
to estimate the influence it has exerted from 
that day to this in assisting or retarding the 
progress of Christianity in this country.” 

It will be readily seen that a subject like 
this, if candidly and ably treated, must be of 
intense interest, not only to all those engaged 
directly and personally in that department of 
mission-work called “ educational,” but to the 
friends and supporters of missions every- 
where. The experience of India ought to be 
turned to good account in behalf of later and 
less experienced missions. 

From the first, there appear to have been 
two opposing forces influencing government 
with regard to education, and, therefore, influ- 
encing largely, also, missionary views and 
action. On the one hand, persons holding 
high positions in government service have 
manifested the greatest zeal for maintaining 
Eastern customs and institutions, not merely 
ignoring, but opposing, every effort to intro- 
duce Western literature and science ; while the 
other party, comprising, also, men of high posi- 
tion and influence, have contended with equal 
zeal for the introduction of Western literature 
and science for Western thought, through the 
medium of the English language. The for- 
mer party were called “ Orientalists,” and, as 
a rule, viewed with jealousy and alarm any dis- 


position on the part of government to ally 
itself with the cause of Christian enlighten- 
ment and progress. The latter were called 
“ Anglicists,” and not only advocated the intro- 
duction of Western learning, but identified 
themselves with the moral and religious, no 
less than with the social improvement of the 
people. It would be interesting to trace the 
history of these two contending parties, were 
this the place to do so, —at one time the Ori- 
entalists in the ascendency, and then their 
extreme views and measures giving their op- 
ponents the advantage, until it was seen that, — 

“ Between views so diametrically opposite, 
any sort of alliance or agreement was clearly 
impossible ; and the result has been, as might 
have been expected, a compromise based 
upon grounds of mere expediency. As neither 
party could agree as to what sort of religion 
should be taught in the schools maintained by 
the State, the government decided to exclude 
the subject altogether ; and the result has been 
a purely secular system, which, while profess- 
ing to be neutral in religious matters, has, in 
reality, exercised a most destructive and anti- 
religious influence.” 

While these discussions were going on in 
government circles, the desire for something a 
little more nourishing than the “dry bones of 
Sanscrit and Arabic jurisprudence” became so 
strong among the well-to-do classes of Hindoo 
society, that it was impossible to suppress it. 

“In 1815 a number of wealthy and influen- 
tial native gentlemen, headed by Rammohun- 
Roy and Mr. David Hare, a Calcutta watch- 
maker, banded themselves together to start a 
new and independent institution under purely 
native management, in which the English lan- 
guage was to be the main vehicle of instruction, 
and Western science and English literature the 
chief subjects of study. To our minds, how- 
ever, the chief feature of interest in this new 
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nstitution was not so much the indication thusi 
afforded of that unquenchable desire for West- 
ern learning, which has since led to such ex- 
traordinary results, as the independence and 
public spirit which appear to have been called 
forth by this associating together of so many 
influential members of the native community 
for a common object.” 

_ This institution was, it is true, afterwards 
turned over to government management, with 
the expectation, however, that the views and 
wishes of its early promoters would be car- 
ried out; but “the interesting fact remains, 
that, nearly sixty years ago, such was the great 
desire for higher English education, that the 
native gentry of Bengal came forward, of their 
own accord, and raised a /ac and a half of 
rupees for the support of a high class collegi- 
ate institution; and this in the very teeth of 
the policy then prevailing in high quarters. 

“ Nothing could well be more preposterous, 
or more condemnatory of the old system, than 
that, at the very time when the natives them- 
selves were crying out to be instructed in 
European literature and science, and were pro- 
testing against a continuance of the prevailing 
Orientalism, a body of English gentlemen, 
appointed to initiate a system of education for 
the country, should have insisted, not merely 
upon the encouragement of Oriental learning, 
but also the inculcation of such learning to the 
practical exclusion of all besides. What, for 
example, could be. more grotesque than the 
account which Bishop Heber has given in his 
Journal of his visit to the Sanscrit college at 
Benares, where, in a lecture on astronomy, 
the lecturer produced a terrestrial globe, and 
identified Mt. Mera with the north pole; 
while under the southern pole, he declared 
the tortoise rested, and supported the earth!” 

The discussion of the respective merits of 
Oriental and Western learning lasted twelve 
years, and at last culminated in the famous 
Resolutions of Government in 1835 ; and these 
resolutions received a final confirmation in 
1854, when the establishment of three Indian 
universities secured for the Indian vernacu- 
lars their due share of attention in the school 
and college curriculum ; while a good English 
education was secured to all. 

“In the year 1830, while the controversy 
between the Orientalists and Anglicists was 
still at its height, Dr. Duff arrived in Calcut- 
ta, to establish a seminary in which a sound 
literary and scientific education should be 
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mparted on distinctively Christian principles, 
with the English language as the medium of 
instruction. At the time of his arrival, as 
Dr. Duff himself has told us in the very 
interesting Appendix to his lectures on Indian 
Missions, the Anglo-Indian college had begun 
to put forth some of its ripest fruits. It had 
now been some twelve years in existence : its 
endowment amounted to no less than a dac 
anda half of rupees. Its classes contained 
nearly five hundred pupils, all of the more 
respectable castes of Hindoo society. Its 
scholars were well versed in English literature 
and philosophy, and were as familiar with 
Shakspeare and Addison as an English 
schoolboy with his Horace and Virgil. But 
there was one subject which had no place in 
the college curriculum ; and that was religion, 
The education they were daily receiving in 
Western science and philosophy had long 
since convinced them of the utter absurdity 
of their own religious systems ; but nothing 
was offered or allowed to be substituted in its 
place. The more advanced students were 
consequently fast becoming sceptics: some 
had already drifted into downright atheism.” 
At such a crisis it was, that Dr. Duff appeared 
upon the scene. To quote the eloquent words 
of one who was permitted to labor side by 
side with the veteran missionary in the cause 
of India’s evangelization, the late Bishop 
Cotton, It was his special glory, that, arriving 
herein the midst of a great intellectual move- 
ment of a completely atheistic character, he at 
once resolved to make that movement Chris- 
tian. When the new generation of Bengalis, 
and too many, alas! of their European friends 
and teachers, were talking of Christianity as 
an obsolete superstition, soon to be burnt upon 
the pyre on which the creeds of the Brah- 
min, the Buddhist, and the Mahometan were 
already perishing, he suddenly burst upon the 
scene with his unhesitating faith, his indomita- 
ble energy, his varied erudition, and his never- 
failing stream of fervid eloquence, to teach 
them that the gospel was not dead nor sleep- 
ing, not the ally of ignorance and error, not 
ashamed or unable to vindicate its claims to 
universal reverence, but that then, as always, 
it was marching forward in the van of civiliza- 
tion, and that the Church of Christ was still 
the light of the world.” 

In thus speaking of Dr. Duff’s great work, 
most kindly mention is made of the good done 
in the same direction by the Baptist missiona- 
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ries at Serampore ; “but Serampore was too 
far away from Calcutta for their labors to exert 
a very marked influence upon the educated 
classes of the metropolis.” Let this fact be 
carefully noted. A little leaven in the midst 
of the meal would sooner leaven the mass, 
than a larger quantity snugly stowed away in 
a corner of it. 

The students of the Calcutta Free Church 
Institution (Dr. Duffs) “are to be found by 
hundreds in every branch of the public ser- 
vice ; and the great day alone will fully reveal 
how large a share it has borne in moulding 
and influencing native opinion on the side of 
Christian truth. The success of the example 
thus set in Calcutta led the Free Church of 
Scotland, shortly afterwards, to establish simi- 
lar institutions in the two other presidency 
cities ; and these, in their turn, have given 
birth to a host of others too numerous to 
mention. 

A great mistake in government education 
in India has also been the supposition, that, if 
the higher classes were educated, light and 
knowledge would permeate downwards, and 
so the lower stratum be reached. This has 
been called the “filtration” system. Experi- 
ence has proved in India, as it has ever done 
elsewhere, the fallacy of this system. It need 
scarcely be added, that missionary policy in 
India is quite the reverse of this. While aim- 
ing to meet the demands for a high Christian 
education, to the poor, emphatically, the gos- 
pel is preached, not only from the desk and 
by the wayside, but in the humble school- 
room, where little children of the lowest class- 
es, by thousands, are taught to read, and are 
also taught the elements of geography, astron- 
omy, and the four simple rules of arithmetic, 
that they may not be so readily imposed upon 
by the tax-gatherer; while the word of God 
is made the chief study, and the basis of all 
instruction. 

A word more, in passing, upon Dr. Duff’s 
work in India. It may well be supposed that 
the Calcutta Free Church Institution, or its 
originator and leader, did not escape persecu- 
tion, or at least, to use the mildest term, mis- 
representation. Not only the party to whom 
he professed himself opposed, but good Chris- 
tian men and women, and even Christian mis- 
sionaries, so misunderstood him and his cause, 
as to be unwilling to recognize him as a Chris- 
tian missionary. Though it has been stated by 
one who knew whereof he affirmed, that Dr. 
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Duff did more direct preaching of the gospel, 
aside from the school-instruction, than any 
other man in Calcutta, during his residence 
there, yet he was reckoned among the advo- 
cates of “English education as a means of 
evangelization.” And, even to the present day, 
it is believed, in some generally well-informed ~ 
circles, that Dr. Duff introduced English lit- 
erature and science into India, and was 
responsible for the flood of infidelity which 
followed the weakening of the faith of the 
preachers in the various forms of their ancient 
belief ; whereas it was he who came, and found 
the waters so bitter, that the people could not 
safely drink, though dying of thirst; and he 
cast in the tree which sweetened, and made 
them saving. 

The state of education in Bengal some forty 
years ago, and the present state of education 
in Burmah, are in some important respects, 
strikingly analogous. The question is not 
now, whether the English language and litera- 
ture, and Western science, shall be introduced 
into Burmah. It is introduced, and has. for 
years been gradually leavening native society. 
There is no need of going back to the views 
of our early missionaries, who were afraid 
their converts should learn the English lan- 
guage, lest they became corrupted, as if the 
languages of Burmah afforded no facilities for 
lying, swearing, and kindred vices. Times 
have changed. They “served their day and 
generation” as few men have ever done; and 
some of them lived long enough to observe 
the signs of the times, and give their weighty 
influence on the side of a higher education 
through the medium of the English language. 
The people of Burmah are hungering and 
thirsting for knowledge, which they cannot for 
generations to come, receive otherwise than 
through this medium. The English language 
is now taught by Romanists, in every school 
for natives supported by government; and 
American Baptists, whatever may have been 
their prejudices formerly, are either con-_ 
vinced of its importance, or yielding to the 
external pressure. It is now taught, more or 
less, at most of the station-schools, — not 
taught thoroughly anywhere, so that young 
men are as familiar with English classics 
“as English schoolboys are with their 


Horace or Virgil ;” but a smattering, at least, 
they will have; and they are thus often ap- 
peased, rather than instructed. There have 
been, however, a few notable exceptions among 
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Karens, where they have been brought much 
into social contact with mission families. It is 
an interesting fact, that, in these exceptional 
cases, their Christian characters shine forth as 
beautifully as their intellectual attainments are 
gratifying. 

Like the people of Bengal in the instance 
quoted with so much commendation, the 
Karens of Bassein, more than ten years ago, 
not only “of their own accord,” but also in 
the face of discouragement where they 
looked for the reverse, resolved to establish 
and sustain an English high school independ- 
ently. There was an earnestness that could 
not be denied for a time, and which would 
have insured the attempt, at least; but their 
missionary, with the assistance of a senior mis- 
sionary called for the express purpose of aid- 
ing them in their plans, sat down with them, 
and “counted the cost” of such an institu- 
tion. When they came to reckon not only the 
expense of suitable buildings, the support of 
native teachers, but the great expense of for- 
eign teachers, with, probably, their families, 
brought out, and supported according to Euro- 
pean customs, they were forced to abandon 
the idea, and to compromise with their mis- 
sionary; he doing what he could to carry out 
their plan by establishing an English and 
Karen school, they doing very largely for the 
boarding of pupils, and all they could in other 
respects. Unlike the Bengalis, the Karens 
are poor; but, had there been a “/ac and a 
half of rupees” among them, they would have 
been poured forth like water. Like most 
compromises, the result was not very satisfac- 
tory to either side. 

Christian Karens have, for years, been far 
in advance of the majority of their missiona- 
ries, in their convictions and desire for West- 
ern learning through the medium of the Eng- 
lish language. Some have sought in America 
what they could not obtain at home ; and, if 
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encouraged, many more would have done so, 
They are not satisfied with any thing short of 
a similar education to that which American 
and English schools afford. Whoever satis- 
fies this longing desire, and educates the peo- 
ple, will win them. Shall it be left to govern- 
ment, who as yet have failed to give even a 
thorough secular education, who, by ignoring 
all religion, practically teach atheism, where 
Christianity is no more taught than Buddhism, 
and where the lack cannot be supplied by out- 
side influences, thus cutting loose from all 
restraints, even such as Buddhism imposes ? or 
shall it be by Romanists, who change them 
only in name, acting on the behalf that “igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion ;” teach them to 
count their beads, and say their prayers to the 
“ Virgin Mary,” and to make their offerings to 
cathedrals instead of pagodas, with the same 
motive of obtaining merit? or by Ritualists, 
who give them the form of godliness without 
its power, thus offering them no saving faith? 
or shall it be by American Baptists, whose chil- 
dren they legitimately are, and who believe, — 
not only in the duty of obeying the Saviour’s 
command, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature, ” baptizing 
and teaching those who believe, and thus or- 
ganizing, — butinall such measures as are ne- 
cessary for the perpetuity and self-support of 
such organizations, thus making them, in their 
turn, independently able to carry out this last 
command of their Lord themselves? Shall 
we wait till Burmans and Karens, like the 
people of Bengal, by mere secular knowledge 
are unmoored, and drift into infidelity? or 
shall we, by heartily aiding the efforts now 
being made, and by additional institutions 
if necessary, hasten to give not only a good 
secular education to this people, but give 
itin connection with thorough Christian train- 
ing, and so anchor them to Christ and his 
service ? 


THE GERMAN COLONIES IN ODESSA AND BESSARABIA. 


[The following article, translated for the Magazine from 
a German publication, gives an interesting view of the Ger- 
man colonies in Russia, which, at the present time, are 
opening a wide field of labor for Baptist missionaries. The 
work of revival is making blessed progress; and the Bap- 
tist churches already organized form a nucleus, around 
which the Christian converts just coming into the light 
are inclined to gather. As they often witness the ordi- 


nance of baptism in the Greek Church, among the Rus- 
sians, administered in its scriptural form, the way seems 
prepared for a great ingathering among them. ] 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
AWAKENINGS that surpass all former descrip- 
tions have recently occurred in the populous 
colonies of Bessarabia and the government of 
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Cherson. It is safe to say, that there is scarce- 
ly a colony in which there is not a brotherhood 
of believers bearing a very favorable proportion 
to the number of inhabitants ; and the numbers 
are every yearincreasing. There are colonies, 
where, for want of room, it is necessary to have 
meetings at from three to six places at the same 
time. 

At the time of the great awakenings, fourteen 
years ago, the writer of this was one of those 
who were plucked, by the grace of God, like 
brands from the burning. At that time hun- 
dreds of souls were converted. The Spirit of 
God this year, also, is working with mighty 
power. A person who is not an eye-witness 
can scarcely form an idea of the power with 
which grace operates. Many at the same 
moment lie prostrate, wrestling, like Jacob, for 
the forgiveness of their sins. Others stand up 
on their feet, and, with new tongues and a new 
song, magnify the Lord, who has given them 
peace in him. The meetings often last till 
midnight ; singing, prayer, and words of ex- 
hortation and comfort, alternating with one 
another. And even after the meeting is 
broken up, and the people scattered, anxious 
souls gather again at some house, where they 
supplicate, and wrestle with God, till light 
breaxs in, and he helps with his almighty 
grace. A person travelling from colony to 
colony can find almost everywhere the same 
wonders of mercy. Thus thousands come to 
the new life in Christ. In this way, almost en- 
tire colonies have been converted. In the 
colony of Adamoska, a brother reports there 
is but one woman who does not pray publicly 
in the meetings ; and she, too, is deeply anxious. 
The greatest opposers, who in the morning 
were full of ridicuie and raillery, desiring to 
know nothing about conversion, on the same 
day, at evening, were lying on their faces be- 
fore God, crying for mercy. The most 
stupid and degraded, who never had the 
least thought of conversion, have experienced 
a most sudden change, and become new crea- 
tures in Christ. The way inwhich grace works 
in poor lost sinners surpasses all belief. It is 
beyond the power of language to describe it. 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE WORK. 


The instruments which God uses in this 
work are, with a few exceptions, those who, 
in the eyes of the world and of human wisdom, 
are nothing, and less than nothing. They are 
More- 


not pastors, nor theological students. 
VoL. LIV. 22 
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over, there is no regular system of working by 
means of preachers, home missionaries, or 
acknowledged leaders. Every brother and 
every sister is a missionary. Moved by this 
missionary impulse, they have no expense, no 
special planning, no conferences, no love-feasts. 
Only once ina year, ina rural spot near Odessa, 
there is one great brother-feast, at which the 
friends assemble from far and near. Even this 
festival is without any set programme. The 
public discourses follow the usual order; only 
the assembly is much larger, and more brethren 
speak. God’s blessing is richly enjoyed at 
these brother-feasts. All are encouraged to be 
more faithful and constant in following Christ ; 
and they are built up in unity of spirit. 


HABITS OF THE PEOPLE, 


In the long winter evenings the Christians 
meet regularly every night, for religious edifi- 
cation. At this season of the year the peas- 
ants have not much to do; and hence the 
brethren employ this season of leisure in 
visiting one another, from colony to colony, by 
the week together. By these journeys new 
life is acquired, and new meetings are estab- 
lished where none existed before. 

On these journeys the people are found 
living, for the most part, in a truly Christian 
manner. There is generally morning and 
evening prayer in every family. The people 
generally live in unity and brotherly love. 
They take a deep interest in missions among 
the heathen. The first Monday evening in 
every month is the regular missionary con- 
cert, when the missionary papers of various 
societies are read; and at the close a collec- 
tion is taken for missions, which is generally a 
very liberal one. If any one of the brethren 
suffers need, in consequence of misfortune, he 
is aided by the collections for the poor. 
Their Christianity is such a real brotherly 
institution as one can rarely meet with. 
Through the efforts of the Germans, more- 
over, frequent conversions take place among 
the Russians. 

In all religious visits, these thousands of 
believers are found, belonging to their national 
churches. According to the customs that have 
been handed down to them, they sprinkle their 
new-born children with godfathers and god- 
mothers ; and in due time they have them con- 
firmed, going into the Church and to the Lord’s 
Supper with unbelievers and open sinners, and 


even permitting them to become pastors. In- 
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deed, with some slight exception, they have no 
exclusive community, with rules, as the Scrip- 
tures ordain for the Church of God. They 
maintain, however, a certain degree of disci- 
pline among themselves, consisting not only of 
exhortation and warning, but also of threaten- 
ing, and even exclusion. But exclusion only 
bars the offender from the public services for 
edification, and thus cuts him off from hearing 
the word of God; but he still goes to the Lord’s 
Supper with the faithful, because no act of ex- 
clusion may debar a man from this privilege. 

DESIRE FOR GREATER CHURCH PURITY. 

However, some years ago some of the most 
advanced brethren earnestly desired, if the 
Lord should so please, that their communities 
might be separated from the Church as a 
national institution, and have the Lord’s 
Supper among themselves, apart from the un- 
believers. But they feared, that, as soon as an 
attempt should be made to go out of the 
Church, divisions and jealousies would spring 
up among those still remaining and not sharing 
in their feelings, and that, in consequence, the 
blessed work in the Church would be disturbed 
and hindered ; that numberless complications 
and feuds might take the place of their former 
love and union; that, in a more scriptural 
organization, perhaps a greater blessing from 
the Lord could not be expected than they had 
hitherto enjoyed. And so they have sacri- 
ficed, thus far, their desire for a community of 
brethren in separate church-relations. But 
recently the desire to leave the National Church 
has been constantly growing more pro- 
nounced; and now about eighty have been 
baptized, and joined the Baptist Church. 

It is the brethren, particularly in Adamoska, 
who have almost resolved to abandon the na- 
tional organization. The first attempt in this 
direction was made last year. They petitioned 
their pastor to administer the Lord’s Supper to 
them after the manner of the apostles, — in a 
private house, using bread and wine, but with- 
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out the confessional, and without gown and 
bands. The pastor, fearing that, if he should 
refuse their petition, the brethren would leave 
him entirely, and join the Baptists, finally 
yielded to their request. But when they were 
assembled for this purpose. at the house of one 
of their brethren, before they suspected any 
such thing, their pastor appeared among them 
again in gown and bands, read the confession, 
according to the rites of the Lutheran Church, 
pronounced the sentence of absolution, and 
then distributed the elements. Thus the 
brethren were shamefully betrayed by their 
pastor. But this was not the end of it. When 
the unbelieving members heard of the trick the 
pastor had played with them, they were so im- 
bittered against him, that, the next time the 
Lord’s Supper was administered in the church, 
nobody came to partake of it but one woman. 
The pastor, filled with anger against the breth- 
ren, exclaimed, “ You have made a fool of me 
in the church.” When the brethren repeatedly 
asked for the Supper to be administered to 
them according to the word of God, the pastor 
answered that it would cost him his bread. 
The brethren replied that they would have 
the Lord’s Supper without a pastor. The 
latter then threatened them with the severi- 
ty of the law, if they did not yield the point. 
A FIELD FOR THE BAPTISTS. 

It is this district which is now opening a new 
field of labor'to the Baptists. There is much 
material already. The stones are quarried and 
hewn, and await the time when they can be 
built up into spiritual temples and churches of 
the living God. If the Lord sends into the field 
able and efficient laborers, we may expect to 
hear soon of a great exodus out of the National 
Church, of converts baptized, and churches or- 
ganized. Let all our brethren pray and labor, 
that the people of God may be brought out of 
their Egyptian bondage, with a strong arm, that 
we may sing again the song of triumph to the 
praise of our triune God. 


MISSION TO GERMANY. 


LETTER FROM MR. KEMNITZ. 


[Mr. Kemnitz gives an account of a season of special 
interest at Templin, where he is pastor. The way was 
prepared by some necessary acts of church-discipline, 
and by other trials. Two active members had gone to 
join the mission-school : one had died. And the loss of 
earthly helpers led the brethren to feel, more than ever, 


the necessity of personal activity, and their dependence 
on the Holy Spirit. ] 


REVIVAL IN TEMPLIN. 


THE young people began to go out into the 
surrounding country, to distribute tracts, and to 
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visit and hold meetings ; and some of the older 
soon followed. The active colportors had 
been blessed in their efforts to disturb the false 
security of many souls. The work went for- 
ward. Many were anxious to be united to 
Christ. A glorious awakening followed; and 
the prospect of a joyful spring-time cheered our 
hearts. At length the Easter festival came, 
and with it a host of strangers, to celebrate the 
solemn day. We could not lament, with Jere- 
miah, that the streets of Zion were desolate, 
because none came to her solemn feasts: on 
the contrary, the streets were filled. It was 
as when the ancient Hebrews drew near Jeru- 
salem, going up to their solemn feasts. 

When I entered the chapel, at an early hour, 
it was already crowded ; and the Spirit of God, 
while the Word was preached, touched many 
hearts. At the church meeting eight renewed 
souls witnessed a good confession before many 
witnesses, and were baptized in the afternoon, 
in the presence of a crowd of spectators. At 
the Lord’s table three hundred were present, 
to celebrate the sufferings and death of Christ. 

The following day, the last day of the feast, 
was the greatest. In the forenoon the sermon 
was on the great resurrection-morning in the 
world, when the tears of Mary, the doubts of 
the brethren who journeyed to Emmaus, the 
unbelief of Thomas, the sin of Peter, and the 
terror of all the disciples will be no more; when 
they shall be filled with joy to see the Lord. 
In the afternoon a still larger number were 
present, and two more were received and bap- 
tized, 

The spirit of hospitality manifested was re- 
markable. Some families received and enter- 
tained each fitteen or twenty guests ; and joy 
and gladness prevailed. All were of one heart 
and one soul. 

At the love-feast, after an address and 
several prayers, coupled with the ceremony of 
baptism, the Lord came almost visibly among 
his people. All hearts exclaimed, “ The Lord is 
here.” Such weeping and sobs, and crying 
for mercy, arose, that there was no more any 
order. ‘The stream was beyond all human con- 
trol. The whole house was moved. Some of 
the members went with the anxious to the 
upper room in the chapel ; and others sought 
other places where they might weep, and wrestle 
with God. It seemed as if we saw God face to 
face. Many exclaimed, “ We have never seen 
it in this fashion.” The Lord had encamped 
in the pillar of cloud in the midst of his people. 
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THE BLESSED FRUITS. 

Finally, about midnight, there was a little 
rest, and we were able to survey in some degree 
the wonders wrought by divine grace. Among 
the redeemed of the Lord were children and 
young people of the sabbath school, both male 
and female, and adult men and women. We 
now saw the fruit of past labors ; and our joy 
richly repaid us for every sacrifice and trial we 
had endured for the kingdom of God. It was 
a scene not to be described, when parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, clasped one 
another to the heart, saluting one another as 
alike the redeemed of the Lord. Tears of joy 
and thanksgiving flowed down their cheeks 
profusely. If we had such a feast of pleasure 
on earth, what must be the joy felt by the pure 
spirits in heaven, over sinners that repent! It 
is the Lord’s doing; and he has thus given us 
a new proof of his presence and grace. He 
has richly rewarded us for all our trials and 
toils. These manifestations of his power have 
led us to say, “If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” These victories of Jehovah 
have vindicated his power over every thing 
that is opposed to him. The pride of human 
spirits must bow before the sceptre of the King 
of kings. 

This recent awakening is worthy of the past 
experience of the church in Templin. When 
I came to this city from Berlin, twenty-nine 
years ago, a poor young man, I had nothing. 
In my native city I found nothing but infi- 
delity and worldliness. But, since that time, 
what hath God wrought! What proofs he 
has given me of his faithfulness and love! 
The more Satan has raged, and roused up his 
hosts against the messengers of God, the more 
He has showed proofs of his own faithfulness. 


LETTER FROM MR. ZESCHKE, 

BAPTISMAL SCENES. — We celebrated a joy- 
ful harvest-feast, May 10, in Arnsfelde,in West 
Prussia. We heard that day three delightful 
experiences. The first was from a man who 
had attended our meetings for many years, 
and whose wife had long been a member of 
the church. He related with joy how the 
Lord had made him a friend of the truth, of 
which he was before an enemy. The other 
two candidates were Catholic young women, 
They spoke of the persecutions they had en- 
dured for Christ’s sake. Their parents and 


friends had taken away their religious books, 
and burned their Bibles, and threatened to kill 
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them, if they should join the church. But they 
continued faithful, and resolved to follow 
Christ, even unto death. The three were bap- 
tized in broad daylight, in the presence of 
Catholics and Protestants. 

Another baptismal feast took place at Beau- 
lieu, May 31. Two aged ladies, sixty-six and 
eighty-one years old, mothers of our members, 
having found the Lord Jesus at the eleventh 
hour, gave their testimony to the power of divine 
grace, and asked to be baptized, according to the 
Lord’s command. We met for that purpose in 
the afternoon, ina grove on the bank of a large 
mill-pond. There, under the open heaven, I 
made an introductory speech, and then bap- 
tized the candidates. It was the first baptism 
in that region, and made a deep impression, 
The mill-owner and his wife were among the 
spectators, and he lamented that he had not 
known it sooner, so that he might have made 
better preparation; and he desired us to let 
him know of the next baptism a good while 
beforehand. A man known to be a Christian 
expressed the hope that he should be one of 
the next candidates. 


“HE GOT NOTHING FROM ME.” 


I was passing from the door of the sanctu- 
ary, within whose walls I had listened to an 
impressive and affecting appeal in behalf of a 
noble Christian charity. A generous response 
had been given to the pleadings of the man of 
God ; and many had contributed cheerfully and 
gratefully to the object claiming their benevo- 
lence. 

As I mingled with the throng wending 
homeward, the sentence that heads this arti- 
cle grated, oh, how harshly! on my ear. I 
involuntarily turned to look at the speaker, 
and saw at a glance that it was not because he 
was too poor, that he uttered this mean boast. 
1 knew him, and knew that he was far more 
able to contribute to a benevolent work than 
many who had done so that day. 

He got nothing from me! He seemed to 
triumph that he had succeeded in hardening 
his breast against its own generous impulses. 
His better emotions had been awakened. 
They needed exercise in order to their own 
healthfulness. But he resolutely said “ No!” 
His will would not permit his heart to soften. 
He was disciplining himself in selfishness. 
And many there are who are thus educating 
and strengthening their own selfish propensi- 
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ties, and striving to render themselves odious 
in their own esteem, and hateful to others. 

He got nothing from me! \t was an un- 
grateful boast. The God, whose poor he was 
asked to pity, whose starving for the bread of 
life he was asked to feed, had been most boun- 
tiful in his benefactions to him. His health 
was robust, his business prosperous, and there 
was plenty in his home. How basely ungrate- 
ful to deny the calls of that Providence by 
which he had been so uniformly favored ! 

He got nothing from me! Who got noth- 
ing? Hecould not mean the preacher ; for he 
asked for nothing for himself. His poor 
neighbor, prostrate upon a bed of sickness, 
with a helpless, suffering family? he got 
nothing from the church, The minister of 
Christ’s gospel, who, moved by love of God 
and of souls, said, “ Give me only food and 
raiment, and I will go and proclaim the blessed 
gospel to those who are perishing for lack of 
knowledge,” —to him had he scornfully said, 
“You git nothing from me. Not a farthing 
to buy you a loaf shall come from my purse. 
Let the heathen perish, and the heralds of 
good tidings to them starve, so far as they de- 
pend on my benevolence.” 

He got nothing from me! No, avaricious 
man! and if the world of mankind were like 
you, all the channels of benevolence would be 
dried up. There would be none left to pity 
the suffering, none to bear the blessings of 
civilization and Christianity over our world. 
What a selfish, griping, hard-hearted race 
would ours be, if they were only all moulded 
after your model! There are too many like 
you; but there is hope tor our race in the as- 
surance that many are very unlike. 

He got nothing from me/ But you have 
lost more than you have kept by your parsi- 
mony. You have lost another opportunity for 
treasuring up a pleasant memory ; for by and 
by the sweetest reminiscences that can be 
called back to the soul will be those associ- 
ated with deeds of charity and kindness. Be 
sparing of your seed now, and you will have 
but a sparse harvest of happy memories to 
reap. And, if God rewards according to the 
deeds done, you have lost a reward for this 
refusal, and probably you will have very few 
to claim. 

He got nothing from me! And you will 
get nothing from him when God calls you 
into judgment. If you have not a heart to 
sympathize with the miseries of your fellow- 
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men here, there will be no pity for your 
wretchedness hereafter. If you are so desti- 
tute of love to God and man, that you can un- 
feelingly boast of your own hard-heartedness, 
then there will be no companionship for you 
among the loving and the holy in heaven. 
You are not like them in tastes or spirit ; and 
you would not associate with them in intimate 
tellowship if you could. That mean, selfish 
nature of yours must be changed by the grace 
of God, and rendered benevolent and mer- 
ciful, or you will never lay up treasures in 
heaven. — Zhe Christian Witness. 


THE MARTYR CHURCH OF MADA- 
GASCAR. 


FIFTY-SIX years ago the London Missionary 
Society first sent the gospel to Madagascar, 
that immense island, one thousand miles in 
length, containing twenty-eight large provinces 
and five millions of inhabitants, which lay 
buried in the shadow of spiritual death. Many 
of our readers can recall the year 1818, when 
Jones and Bevan went forth as the first mis- 
sionaries to Madagascar. How has God 
wrought since then? The bright beginnings, 
when schools were established, translations 
made, and congregations gathered under the 
smile of royal favor, were soon overcast with 
dark shadows. King Radama died, a cruel 
queen succeeded, the idol priests awoke to 
their danger, and persecution drew its spear 
and lighted its fagots. The Government un- 
dertook to extirpate Christianity, and no 
fiercer resolve to maintain an old national idol- 
atry has been witnessed in modern days. The 
terrors of the Diocletian age were renewed, 
and for more than a quarter of acentury fierce 
persecution raged at intervals. The mission- 
aries were punished, the schools closed, the 
reading of Scripture and Christian worship 
prohibited. One Sunday morning, in March, 
1836, a fair and gentle woman of thirty years 
of age was led forth to execution. Surround- 
ed by cruel guards, she walked to her doom 
with a glad countenance, singing sweet Chris- 
tian hymns ; and when she reached the spot 
she meekly knelt, and yielded herself to the 
spears of her murderers. Rasalama was only 
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the first of a noble band of martyrs ; Rafara- 
lahy followed her a year later ; two years after, 
nine more shared the same fate, while hun- 
dreds were made slaves, and hundreds more 
became fugitives. Some were speared, some 
poisoned, some burned, and in 1849 fourteen 
were precipitated from the brow of the hill 
whereon the city is built. Nineteen hundred 
Christians were fined at one time, many were 
enslaved, and a hundred flogged. 

But “the more they oppressed them the 
more they multiplied and grew.” Even so 
late as at the time of the Indian Mutiny in 
1857, twenty-one were stoned to death, and 
sixty-six were loaded with heavy chains. The 
bush burned with fire, but it was not con- 
sumed ; the faithful were in the fiery furnace, 
but the Son of God was with them. At length, 
multiplied immensely, rich in faith, and strong 
in patient endurance, the Malagasy Christian 
Church emerged from its long trial in 1861 
(when death removed the persecuting queen), 
to enjoy a season of peace and prosperity 
which lasts still, and is, thank God! likely to 
last. “Then had the Churches rest . . . and 
walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” 
The increase of Christianity in the island since 
that date has been rapid; tens of thousands 
are still waiting to be taught the truth, and 
earnestly asking for teachers. The thirty- 
seven thousand adherents of the London Mis- 
sionary Society of 1868 are now multiplied to 
two hundred and eighty thousand souls. How 
to care for all these is the difficult problem 
which the Society is endeavoring to solve. 
How to gather in the multitudes willing and 
waiting to be instructed, is a question that 
should deeply exercise the heart of the Chris- 
tian Church. Inexpressibly touching are the 
scenes we described in our last: congrega- 
tions gathered in the chapels they have reared, 
assembling to sit in silence, because there is 
no one to teach them, their only prayer being, 
“© God! we wish to worship thee, but we 
know not how. Teach us, O God, or send 
some one to teach us!” The queen and the 


Government are heartily Christians, and do all 
in their power to facilitate the spread of the 
gospel. — ///ustrated Missionary News. 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


_ BURMAH. 
Mission to the Burmans. 
LETTER FROM MR. GEORGE. 
Hentuapa, March 7, 1874. 

DEEPLY INTERESTING Cases, —I have just come 
home from a three-weeks’ trip to the district that has 
been so blessed under the labors of Ko At during 
the past three years ; and I wish some of those who 
are weak-hearted on the subject of missions could 
have witnessed some of the facts met with. It 
might have convinced them that the gospel is the 
“power of God unto salvation” among the Bur- 
mans. 

One year ago a young married woman told me 
she believed in Christ, but did not wish to be bap- 
tized till her husband came with her. After some 
conversation with her 1 was satisfied of the reality 
of her conversion, and urged her present obedience 
to the command of Jesus. She said, “No: Iam 
praying for my husband’s salvation, and we will be 
baptized together.” As her husband met every 
appeal with contempt, I had very small hope for 
him. Ten days ago I baptized them together, and 
have never heard a man speak of the work of grace 
in his heart more clearly than that once scoffing 
Buddhist. Another case. Last April a young 
man was baptized, his father doing all he could to 
prevent it. I have just baptized the father, brought 
to Christ by the son. Another very interesting 
case. Ina village called Para-gyu-gong (the hill of 
the big god), where there is not one disciple, a 
heathen man is building a schoolhouse, and has 
made arrangements with a Christian man to come 
and be their teacher. As there is no monastery in 
the village, this teacher will be their priest and 
schoolmaster; and all the expense will be borne 
by the villagers. 


Native ScHooLs. — You may remember that I 
wrote you I was training some young men for teach- 
ers. Well, two of these young men have just be- 
gun schools in two villages where there are some 
disciples. In one case the school is entirely self- 
supporting ; in the other, we received a grant of 
fifty rupees from the Burman Association to assist 
in building a zayat to teach in. Here are three 
Christian schools, all supported by natives, started 
in one district during the past year. I have been 
looking forward to this, and working for it for two 
years ; and, if I had funds to: educate t achers, I 
could establish more such schools, I have trained 
those two young men, one for two years, and one 
for one year; and most of the expense was from 
my own private funds. 

This school-question in Burmah is very perplex- 


ing. The Bible is excluded from all government 
schools, and Buddhist books freely used. Our 
people desire a Christian education for their chil- 
dren, and naturally look to us for it. The fairest 
and cheapest way I know of is to provide teachers 
for our people, and then let the people support 
them. The time cannot be far distant when a high 
school for this purpose must be established in 
Burmah. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS. — 
There seems to be an impression that Burman Chris- 
tians do not contribute as freely as the Karens for 
religious purposes. There are in Henthada about 
thirty disciples, old and young ; and last year they 
gave for religious purposes an average of seven 
rupees apiece ; and that, no doubt, will be surpassed 
by some of the richer churches. Give the Karens 
all the credit they deserve, but don’t wrong the 
Burmans. 

I baptized twelve during my recent trip, and 
found many who were evidently deeply concerned 
about the salvation of their souls. To-day some 
two or three will apply for baptism. These all live 
in towns. 

The pastor has just been in, telling me of several 
who are investigating the claims of the gospel. 
The leaven is at work, not only here, but at a 
hundred centres ; and Buddhism and Brahminism, 
with their seductive baits and delusions, must yield 
to the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


LETTER FROM Mr. EVELETH. 


‘Touncoo, Sunday, April 2, 1874. 


Baptisms. — This has been a day of unusual in- 
terest and spiritual enjoyment. I have been per- 
mitted to baptize a Burman who gives evidence of 
a thorough change of heart. He lives two days’ 
journey from any Christian Burmans, and has been 
waiting quite anumber of months to receive bap- 
tism; and for nearly a year his fellow-officers, 
though heathen men, all give testimony to the pu- 
rity of life which this man has exhibited, the more 
marked, inasmuch as his previous life had been 
very bad. Early in the morning the native Chris- 
tians, together with the Burmese school, and a few 
of the heathen natives, assembled at the river-bank 
to witness the ordinance. Soon after our company 
were gathered at the river, quite a number of the 
heathen natives came down to the shore of the 
island just opposite, and remained until the service 
was over. Every thing passed off pleasantly ; and 
we all felt like praising God for his goodness to us. 
The conversion of this man came about through 
the efforts of one of the members of the church. 
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The candidate has been very happy all of the time 
I have known him ; and I can feel assured that his 
influence will be felt among his associates and 
friends. 

Sunday, May 3.— This morning our little com- 
pany assembled again to witness the baptism of a 
Shan woman, the wife of one of the Shan preachers, 

This service, together with the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper, was one of the last labors of 
Brother Cushing in Toungoo for the present,—a 
bright way-mark to look back upon in life’s path- 
way 

Our mission-work is still very encouraging. At 
our last church-meeting, two men, the one a Shan 
and the other a Burman, asked for baptism. They 
have both known the truth for a number of months ; 
and, if they continue true to the faith, we shall wel- 
come them to our number in due time. 


Mission to the Ravens. 
LETTER FROM Mr, RAND. 


April 3, 1874. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF THE ASSOCIATION. — 
Since my last letter was written, I have been engaged 
part of the time inthe school, and part of the time 
travelling among the churches. The school con- 
tinued till nearly the middle of February, and then 
the first business that occupied attention was the 
annual meeting of the association, held at Tah- 
Krai, about three days’ journey by boat. 

The large new chapel, with two rooms partitioned 
off, was entirely given up to our accommodation; 
and for the meetings a temporary structure was 
erected, and covered with grass. The seats were 
taken from the chapel, and temporary ones con- 
structed beside. 

As usual, there were four sessions daily ; and, 
as the village is so far away from the city, we spent 
the sabbath, and were able to hold more religious 
services than we have done hitherto at such gather- 
ings. Frequently, when a number of heathen were 
noticed to be present, the business meetings were 
closed with an earnest exhortation for them to seek 
the truth. The pastor of the church here is Mya- 
hoo, the one who accompanied Mr. Carpenter to 
Bangkok. Since that time he has been very zeal- 
ous and active in his church, which is scattered 
among several villages beside the main one, the 
farthest of which is almost a day’s journey distant. 
Besides preaching, he has done a real pastor’s work 
of visiting from house to house ; and, if my memory 
serves me correctly, a larger number were reported 
baptized than at any other village. 

At the meetings of the association, besides the 
usual reports from the different churches, there 
seemed to be more than usual interest taken in the 
discussions. It was resolved that more care should 
be exercised in keeping the church records, so that 
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more accurate statistics could be rendered. Ques- 
tions, also, relating to marriage between Christian 
and heathen, and the expediency of ordaining some 
of the young men, were discussed with much inter- 
est. A committee of three was appointed to con- 
fer with the missionary in planning the school- 
work for the year. Hitherto much of this work has 
been placed on my shoulders ; and from lack of ex- 
perience with regard to the best time for commen- 
cing the school, it has happened sometimes that the 
pupils have not been prompt in coming, and some- 
times have not come at all, because the session 
was appointed at a busy season of the year. As I 
said in my last, this has been the first year in which 
we have had a dry-season term; and there were 
only half as many pupils as come in the rainy sea- 
son. I have a good deal to say about the school- 
work, but it must be reserved to some future time. 


VISITING THE VILLAGES. — After returning from 
the association, I went about thirty miles on foot to 
visit the little church at Sargen, in the Martaban 
district. It is two years since I have been there ; 
and, as I gave a full description of that trip, it is un- 
necessary to repeat. As the pastor here is unor- 
dained, the communion was administered upon the 
sabbath, and the church voted to restore one who 
had been excluded some time before. I did not 
have time to go and visit a smaller part of the 
church, who lived in a village a good day’s journey 
beyond. 

My next trip was to the village of Wau-see, “on 
the island,” as we call it. About two hours’ row in 
a Kolah boat, and a five miles’ walk, brought me 
to the little bamboo chapel at 10 o’clock in the 
evening. This island is thickly populated with 
Talings and Karens. The village is a large one ; 
and the Karens are most of them quite thrifty, well- 
to-do paddy cultivators, or gardeners, and are 
mostly Buddhists, I should judge, although retain- 
ing many of the Karen customs. This is the near- 
est to the city of any Christian village, and is also 
among the smallest and weakest of all the churches 
in this Maulmain Association. A child in one of 
the heathen families died the evening I arrived ; 
and it was piteous to hear the bereaved mother cry- 
ing and lamenting all night, and calling to her son 
to come back to her. During the two succeeding 
nights it was almost impossible to sleep, on account 
of the heathen chanting at the house of the dead. 
It was a wild strain, in a minor key, commenced 
by the men, and responded to by the women; and 
with scarcely any respite till the first gray streak of 
dawn. 

I arrived at the village at evening, and the next 
day was Saturday. The old man who acts as pas- 
tor said there was a heathen in one of the neighbor- 
ing villages, who had been favorable to Christianity 
for a year or two, had often attended the chapel, 
and wished to be baptized ; so in the morning, after 
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eating rice, we started for a five miles’ walk across 
the plains to preach to him. After we arrived at 
the house, a number of people came together, out 
of curiosity, to see what the white man wanted. 
Ger-parr and Au-mai (the former my personal as- 
sistant, and the latter Mr. Vinton’s head teacher in 
the Karen department, at that time ona visit to 
Maulmain,) showed the people the Karen Testa- 
ment, and they seemed to listen attentively and 
respectfully to the remarks that were made about 
it. We spent some hours talking with him and 
those who were present. During the conversation 
he went and brought a number of Burmese and 
Taling tracts, which he had carefully preserved ina 
little covered basket. Towards evening we all ate 
a hearty meal of rice and Karen curry, and after 
singing and prayers returned to the chapel. 

The next morning a covenant meeting was held, 
and this man was present and related his experi- 
ence. He had been in the habit of making offer- 
ings to the priests, but was led to think of the 
Christian religion by the preaching of Shway-mai, 
one of our most zealous itinerants. He is an old 
man, a Pwo Karen, who talks both languages ; and 
I have sometimes thought he had more zeal than 
discretion. But the Lord uses whatever instru- 
ment he chooses in the accomplishment of his 
work, After hearing his experience, the church 
readily voted to receive him; and at noon we 
walked about a mile toa beautiful lake, and he, 
with three others who had been received at my 
visit last year, were baptized. In the afternoon 
they received the right hand of fellowship ; and the 
communion was administered to the little church, 
now numbering about fifteen members. 

After returning from the island I took my wife 
and children and sister, and went to Dong-yan. 
Here they remained, while I went on foot to visit 
two other villages. I was able to go about twenty 
miles a day, and see more of the teacher than I 
would otherwise have done. At one place we 
stopped to cook and eat rice. A Pwo Karen 
teacher was our host, received us hospitably, said 
he had heard of the religion of Christ through the 
old preacher Shway-mai, mentioned above, but still 
clung to his old belief. At another time we halted 
by the side of a stream to cook and eat, and I en- 
tered into conversation with an intelligent young 
Sgan Karen. He seemed quite willing to listen, 
said he thought the religion of Christ was the best 
religion, but hesitated about accepting it in full, on 
account of his respect for the ‘old folks,” who are, 
for the most part, very loth to give up their old 
customs. 

Returning to Dong-yan, I went with my sister 
about an hour’s walk through the mountains, to the 
large Pwo village of Tumbertang, where there are 
two Christian families. They have a good sized 
bamboo chapel ; and for the two evenings we spent, 
there were preaching services, and a number of 
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heathen staid and listened attentively ; and after 
the services many of the children remained to sing 
with my sister, and were very much interested. 

An old Buddhist Pwo Karen, who has spent a 
great deal of money on the priests, sent word to us, 
the last evening we were there, that he would like 
to see us, and ask some questions about Christianity, 
So, in the morning, my sister returned to Dong-yan 
early, in order to avoid the heat; and I went with 
my personal teacher for interpreter, and we had a 
very interesting talk with the old man. A great 
many questions were asked and answered on both 
sides. The man did not feel fully convinced in 
his own mind, but the fact that he sent for us was 
something remarkable; for last year he would 
hardly tolerate a Christian in his house. His 
daughter was baptized about two years ago, and at 
that time he was a violent opposer. So we may 
hope the work is progressing slowly but surely ; 
and God is able to bless the efforts of his humblest 
servants, 


LETTER FROM Mr. HOPKINSON. 
Bassg1n, April 25, 1874. 

MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. — The meetings 
of our association were held at the village of Shan 
Gyoung, distant about eight miles from Bassein, 
Feb. 23-26. Nearly every church in the district 
was represented by letter and delegates. Our con- 
sultations were harmonious, and the results of the 
year encouraging. The reports of the churches 
show an aggregate of 234 baptisms. The amount 
raised for religious and educational purposes foots 
up Rs. 20,416, being a slight advance upon the 
amount realized last year. Out of 66 villages repre- 
sented, 61 report schools in operation during some 
portion of the year. One very pleasing incident 
was the liberality shown in giving aid to the dis- 
ciples in Toungoo, who are suffering on account of 
their last year’s crop of paddy. A sermon was 
preached by one of the pastors, on the text “ Let 
brotherly love continue ;” and each church was re- 
quested to take a collection for the assistance of 
these destitute brethren. The contributions have 
been coming in ever since, and now amount to 
nearly Rs. 800. This has been done without less- 
ening at all their usual offerings for other objects. 


Mission in Germany. 


LETTER FROM A CHRISTIAN BROTHER IN 
GERMANY, 


THE WorK IN POLAND. — Several years ago I 
became interested in the mission among the Poles. 
Five years ago, when Brother Alf was the only 
missionary in Poland who devoted all his time to 
the work, and two others gave a part of their 
time, I earnestly begged the church to be more 
compassionate to the poor lost souls there, and to 
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send more reapers into the whitened harvest. I 
also declared my willingness to pay one-half the 
salary ofevery one who should be sent. Some time 
afterwards I renewed the request, repeating my 
offer. The result is that now twelve laborers de- 
vote their whole time to the work. The contribu- 
tions of the church have increased from 232 
roubles per year to 1,600. The church has been 
enabled to erect chapels here and there, to which 
the German brethren in America have kindly con- 
tributed. The number of church-members has 
grown from 312 to 1,162; and the mission-field now 
extends over 400 English miles. 

Of the twelve brethren, five have been under ap- 
pointment less than a year; and the church, now 
two churches, will be called upon to increase largely 
their contributions. I also must do the same. 
But our means are well-nigh exhausted. Still, just 
at this juncture, Brother Alf lays before me the 
names of seven more brethren, whom he recom- 
mends for missionary service. One of these seven, 
now in Hamburg, it is hoped, will be supported 
through the interposition of Brother Oncken. Of 
the other six, it is our desire that three, recom- 
mended and called to the work by the church in 
Kicin, may be supported by the German brethren 
in America. We had the joy of learning that the 
German Western Conference had resolved to ap- 
propriate half their contributions to aid the mis- 
sions in East Prussia and Poland. It was a wise 
resolution ; for these two fields are at the same 
time the most needy and the most richly blessed 
in all the German Baptist mission in Europe. 


WAnT OF MEN AND MEANS, — In East Prussia 
the want is for laborers. In Poland, on the con- 
trary, seven stand ready, only waiting for succor 
from the brethren in America, to thrust in their 
sickles, and reap the ripe harvest. The three 
require in all only 600 roubles a year, or 567 
Prussian dollars. Oh that they may not wait 
long! Cast your bread upon the waters, and after 
many days you shall find it; yea, in so rich 
measure, that you will be enabled to do still more 
good. For todo good is the Christian’s highest 
joy. 

AUTHORITY FOR AND INCENTIVE 
TO MISSIONARY WORK. 


BY MRS. R. J. M. 


SAD, indeed, to the disciples of Jesus was 
the hour in which he was crucified, and laid in 
the tomb, — him in whom all their hopes were 
centred, upon whom they looked as their 
great leader and benefactor, from whom they 
expected deliverance from earthly sorrow and 
oppression. 

Soon, however, their sadness is turned to 
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joy, and their mourning to rejoicing. He is 
risen from the dead. He lives, and reigns tri- 
umphant. After his resurrection, and just 
before his ascension, apparently as the culmi- 
nating act in his mission on earth, we find 
him saying to the eleven and to those that were 
with them, “Thus it is written, and thus it 
behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise from 
the dead the third day; that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations, beginning at Jeru- 
salem.” Here we get authority for missionary 
work, from the highest possible source, — from 
the lips of Christ himself. Accordingly we 
find, that, “ when the day of Pentecost was fully 
come, they were a//, with one accord, in one 
place;” and then follows an account of the 
grandest missionary meeting of ancient or 
modern times. 

Representatives from fifteen of the most cul- 
tivated and cultured of the nations of the then 
known world were present, witnesses of the 
wondrous scenes then enacted, and recipients 
of the Spirit so graciously poured out upon 
the people. These returned to their own peo- 
ple, filled with the ¢rve missionary spirit, and 
gladly rehearsed the story of the death and 
resurrection of Christ; and thus begins the 
spread of that gospel destined to fill the whole 
earth. Much, if not the entire work of the 
apostles, and especially of Peter and Paul, was 
essentially missionary. They preached not 
alone a crucified Jesus, but also a risen Sa- 
viour; not a dead Christ, but a living Re- 
deemer. This grand fundamental doctrine of 
the resurrection of the loved and loving Jesus, 
of whom Peter says, “ Ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain,” they 
preached everywhere, and at all times. It is 
just as full of life-giving power to-day as it was 
eighteen hundred years ago. In this “old, old 
story” of a crucified and risen Saviour lies the 
germ of all real missionary life ; and with the 
passing centuries this one great fact, ever 
fresh, ever new, ever broadening and deepen- 
ing, growing grander with the flight of time, 
carries conviction and saving grace to the 
hearts of the people of every nation and clime, 
with the same force and with equal power, that 
it did when it fell from the lips of Peter on 
Pentecostal day. This is the spirit which 
animates the hearts of Christ’s chosen mis- 
sionaries in this the nineteenth century, this 
the motive-power and life-giving energy. 

The great burden resting upon the hearts of 
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the Christian men and women of to-day is, 
How shall we bring the story of “Jesus and 
his love” home to the perishing in our very 
midst? The poor, the outcast, the rich, the 
cultured, a// are alike careless, indifferent, and 
unconcerned. How can we proclaim the glad 
tidings to the benighted in heathen lands, is 
the missionary spirit of the age? These are 
the questions of the hour. Blessed are the 
men and women, who, consecrating their lives 
and their means to God’s service, go forth 
sowing the precious seed, trusting for their 
reward in the future life! This is Christ’s 
work; and, methinks, when we shall have 
passed beyond the river of death, our regret 
will not be that we have done too much, but so 
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much has been left undone. God is moving 
upon the hearts of men and women by his Holy 
Spirit. Never in the history of missions has 
the demand been greater for the printed Word, 
the living teacher, and the means to carry 
them to their destination. 

This demand is growing with every passing 
hour; and does not duty demand that we 
each manifest a personal interest in the mat- 
ter? Then by properly employing the means 
within our reach, and diligently and earnestly 
co-operating in our efforts to elevate, enlighten, 
and save the millions of our fellow-beings 
who are still strangers to our blessed gospel, 
let us labor on, until the grand design contem- 
plated by missions be fully accomplished. 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


THE SACRIFICES OF THE HEATHEN.— 
Probably ninety-nine hundredths of the peo- 
ple live in houses far inferior to those which 
respectable persons at home give to their cattle 
and pigs ; yet, out of this deep poverty, there 
are very few indeed who do not daily give 
something in the name of God. I have read 
your article in the January number of “The 
Foreign Missionary,” on this subject. It is 
one of intense interest, and full of important 
information ; but, oh, how far does it fall short 
of the full reality! Suppose I should attempt 
to give you an idea of the rain-fall over this 
great land, by taking my stand at the mouths 
of the rivers as they fall into the ocean, and 
measuring the body of water that thus passes 
out. How utterly inadequate an idea would 
this give! There is the whole amount used by 
the myriads of men and animals for all the 
ordinary purposes of life, the amount that goes 
to support all kinds of vegetation, and what 
is absorbed by the earth and the sands of the 
deserts, and the immense amount evaporated 
by the heat of the sun and the hot winds, — 
all unaccounted for. To measure all the drops 
that fall on the earth, you need a very different 
class of instruments, and a different sort of 
arithmetic. So of the contributions of this 
people to the cause of God, as they consider it. 
Besides all the money spent in building tem- 
ples, in pilgrimages, melas, and offerings to the 
Brahmins and the idols in the temples, and all 


the expenses of journeyings, &c. (these being 
but the small streams running into the large, 
and so on to the ocean), you have the daily drop- 
pings that are used or absorbed where they 
fall, and never reach even the small streams. 
Every day there are hosts of fakirs going 
about from village to village, and from house 
to house ; and each one receives a little, — per- 
haps only a curry, a red-pepper, a spoonful of 
rice or flour, or a fruit, or some vegetable, or 
whatever may be at hand, which can be used, 
or turned into money. Then you will see 
some feeding monkeys, or fish, or ants, or the 
sacred bull, or some other animal. Again: I 
have noticed, particularly in camp, that the 
poorest of the servants, receiving from two 
dollars to three dollars a month, never eat a 
meal without saving a piece of their bread, if 
it be only a single mouthful, to give to an out- 
cast, or to a dog, or a crow, as an offering to 
God. And I have observed the same among 
other travellers. You may often see a poor, 
half-starved person eating his piece of dry 
bread alone by the roadside, and two or three 
dogs quietly sitting by, watching for their share, 
which they confidently expect: yes, and they 
get it too. Even though the poor man’s own 
stomach may crave a great deal more, yet 
the last morsel is thrown to the more hungry 
dogs, in the name of God. Were but a tithe 
of the self-denial exercised by the poor of this 
land in support of their religion exercised 
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by the Christian Church, the question would 
never be, How shall we meet our expenses? 
but, Where shall we find suitable objects on 
which to empty an overflowing treasury ?— 
The Foreign Missionary. 


BORDERERS. — This is a name given toa 
class in India who have really broken with 
Hindooism, but have not openly allied them- 
selves with Christ. There is a large number 
in this category. One of this class writes to a 
friend, “I am fully aware that I am pursuing 
a wrong course, and that, if I wait and delay 
for a convenient time, that time may not come 
to me atall. But what shall I do? I have been 
delaying for a long time to confess openly the 
Saviour, to whom alone I look up for salva- 
tion. I need nothing to be convinced that I 
am doing wrong; and yet I cannot go up 
boldly to you to receive baptism.” Many, very 
many, are convinced of the truth of the gospel, 
and feel its transforming power, who have not 
the moral courage to forsake all, and follow 
Christ. 


THE Work Done. — What a blessed re- 
vival of the missionary spirit we have observed! 
The Protestant Church has now nearly 10,000 
ordained agents in the mission-field, and more 
than twice that number of native pastors and 
teachers. The Bible has been translated into 
between one and two hundred languages ; and 
large editions of more than 150 of these ver- 
sions have been printed at the expense of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. It is im- 
possible to calculate with accuracy the sum of 
the freewill offerings in which missionary zeal 
finds expression ; but it is not under a million 
and a half per annum. 

Nor has this labor and this outlay been in 
vain in the Lord. What moral triumphs we 
have considered! What froofs that the gos- 
pel zs “ the power of God to salvation to every 
one that believeth” ! Has it not transformed 
the savage South Sea Islander, the degraded 
negro, the licentious Hindoo, the apathetic 
Buddhist, the proud Parsee, the fanatical Mo- 
hammedan, one and all, into meek, loving, holy 
disciples of the Son of God? 

Has it not gathered tens of thousands of 
scholars to sit at the feet of Jesus in mission- 
schools? And has it not called out of heathen- 
ism a vast host who have already departed to 
be with Christ? 250,000 now living in Africa, 
and the same number in Madagascar, 300,000 


in India, and the same number in the isles of 
the Pacific, and hundreds of thousands in 
America and the West Indies, 7” a// between 
one and two millions, are professing Chris- 
tians, and a goodly number of them real chil- 
dren of God, heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ. What are the lives that have been laid 
down, and the gold that has been given, com- 
pared with this blessed and glorious result? 
What the toil to the triumph? What the bat- 
tle to this victory? God hath wrought! To 
him be the glory! Let us give thanks and 
sing unto the Lord! His Word is accomplish- 
ing its purpose: his name is by a larger num- 
ber each year hallowed, and his will done 
on earth. The past fills us with hope for the 
future. Most of the rough, difficult, pioneer- 
ing work is done. The ice is breaking up. 
The mission-ship is emerging into clearer seas. 
Steady breezes urge her swiftly towards the 
haven ; and, though there be a vast waste of 
waters yet to traverse, she has proved herself 
seaworthy, and we need have no fears for the 
voyage. 


THE ParsEEs.— A letter from a Parsee, in 
“ The Bombay Guardian,” expresses a strong 
conviction of the truth and authority of 
Christianity ; and the editor, from his personal 
experience, testifies that “hundreds ” of Par- 
sees in Bombay entertain similar sentiments. 
The Parsees in Bombay are but a small 
body, — only forty thousand. We may safely 
say that hardly one educated Parsee now be- 
lieves in the divine mission of Zoroaster. The 
marvel and the sorrow is, that individual pro- 
fession of faith in Christ is so exceedingly 
difficult to an Oriental. But the gregarious 
character that now makes it so difficult for one 
to come out from his fellows will, by and by, 
bring the Parsees over en masse. 


THE late Bishop Wilberforce used this 
strong language in an address to his clergy 
shortly before his death. It is quoted by the 
Calcutta “ Christian Intelligencer : — 

“There is a growing desire to introduce 
novelties, such as incense, a multitude of 
lights in the chancel, and so on. Now, these 
and such things are honestly and truly alien 
to the Church of England. Do not hesitate to 
treat them as such. All this appears to me to 
indicate a fidgety anxiety to make every thing 
in our churches assimilate to a foreign usage. 
There is a growing feeling, which I can only 
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describe as an ‘ashamedness’ of the Anglican 
Church, as if our grand old Anglican com- 
munion contrasted unfavorably with the 
Church of Rome. The habitual language 
held by many men sounds as if they were 
ashamed of our Church and its position : it is 
a sort of apology for the Church of England 
as compared with the Church of Rome. Why, 
I would as soon think of apologizing for the 
virtue of my mother to a harlot! I have no 
sympathy in the world with such a feeling. I 
abhor this fidgety desire to make every thing 
un-Anglican. This is nota grand development, 
as some seem to think: it is a decrepitude. 
It is not something very sublime and impres- 
sive, but something very feeble and contempti- 
ble. At the same time, there is such a thing 
as a legitimate thirst and desire for a higher 


ritual, and a more majestic service. Do not 
ignore this.” 
BUDDHIST PRIESTS. — These priests 


abound in Siam, Japan, and China. They 
live in large numbers in monasteries; and 
many of the rites and ceremonies of Budd- 
hism resemble those practised by the Roman 
Catholics. They generally get their food by 
begging, or from the gifts of the worshippers. 
Some cultivate the grounds of the temple. 


Sir Herbert Edwardes, when he presided at a public meet- 
ing in Peshawur to promote the commencement of the mis- 
sion in 1853, spoke as follows : — 

The plans and purposes of the Almighty 
look through time into eternity. And we may 
rest assured that the East has been given to 
our country for a mission, neither to the minds 
nor bodies, but to the souls, of men. It is not 
the duty of the government, as a govern- 
ment, to proselytize India. The duty of evan- 
gelizing India lies at the door of private 
Christians: the appeal is to private con- 
science, private effort, private zeal, and private 
example. Every Englishman and English- 
woman in India, every one now in this room, is 
answerable to do what he can towards fulfill- 
ing it. Itis of course incumbent on us to be 
prudent; to lay stress upon the selection of 
discreet men for missionaries; to begin 
quietly with schools, and wait the proper time 
for preaching. But, having done that, I should 
fear nothing. In this crowded city we may 


hear the Brahmin in his temple sound his 
shankh and gong, the muezzin on his lofty 
minaret fill the air with the azan; and the 
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civil government, which protects them both, 
will take upon itself the duty of protecting the 
Christian missionary, who goes forth to preach 
the gospel. Adove all, we may be quite sure 
that we are much safer if we do our duty than 
if we neglect it; and that He who has brought 
us here with his own right arm will shield 
and bless us, if, in simple reliance upon him, 
we try to do nis will.—Selected from FRIEND 
OF INDIA. 


WE extract the following from the “ Friend 
of India.” Mrs. Ingalls, the American lady 
who is perhaps the most active of all mission- 
aries, has her headquarters at Thongzai, 
Burmah. She has under her superintendence 
eight preachers, three colportors, five teachers, 
and three schools, besides some women who 
go about laboring for the spiritual welfare of 
the people. The preachers bring her a 
monthly report of their labors, and a weekly 
meeting is held of all the workers in the 
vicinity for prayer and consultation. All the 
schools are Christian schools. That at 
Thongzai, a specimen of all, is opened and 
closed with religious exercises, and every 
Thursday afternoon is devoted to the Sunday- 


school lesson of the next sabbath. The 
average attendance is seventy-five. The 
sabbath schools are full of interest. That at 


Thongzai has seven classes, and each class a 
teacher and an assistant teacher. Two of the 
native preachers are ordained, and all make 
good progress in training to be more efficient 
and successful in their work. The church- 
members give liberally, notwithstanding their 
poverty, for the support of their own religious 
institutions ; and every member, who is not 
prevented by sickness or the care of infant 
children, is expected occasionally to make 
little tours in the vicinity to make known the 
gospel to the heathen. There is a great 
demand for books, especially from such as 
have received one already. Having learned a 
little of the gospel, they have a desire to 
learn more. The Roman Catholics have 
erected a church and school at Thongzai, and 
Stationed there two priests, who visit the 
natives freely, and indefatigably seek to draw 
away disciples after them. 


In New Zealand, the Wesleyans (English) 
have been laboring ever since 1814, as, also, 
the Church Missionary Society. The difficulty 
of introducing Christianity among the hardy 
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Maori warriors was very great ; but a consider- 
able measure of success crowned their efforts. 
When, in 1839, New Zealand became a British 
colony, wars and commotions undid much that 
had been done ; but a native Christian Church, 
numbering more than ten thousand, exists on 
these islands ; and missionary operations are 
still pursued. One of the worst difficulties 
with which the missionaries have to contend 
is drink, —an evil, alas! introduced among 
these poor savages by professing Christians. 
At a large native meeting lately, one of the 
Maori speakers said, “ The Government only 
give us public-houses, and facilities for be- 
coming sots: the Church seeks to raise us 
temporally as well as spiritually.’ Spiritual 
religion does not, however, as far as can be 
judged from missionary reports, seem to have 
made at all the same progress in New Zealand 
as in the smaller islands ; and it is a mournful 
fact, that, the farther removed the natives are 
from the colonists, the better they appear to 
thrive. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HINDOOISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY.— The Hindoo shastras teach, 
that as sin became prevalent in the world, 
God became incarnate to destroy sinners ; and 
that when the final, the immaculate incarna- 
tion comes, he will destroy all sinners. I 
asked those to whom I was preaching to-day 
(17th) if they considered that good news to 
them, that one was coming to destroy them. 
They replied, “ No: it is very bad news to us.” 
— “Well,” said I, “ would you not consider it 
good news, if one should inform you of one 
coming to save, not to destroy you?” — “ Yes,” 
all replied : “that would be good news, indeed.” 
— “Well,” said I, “that is the goodness I came 
to bring to you this morning,” and proceeded 
to unfold to them the gospel plan of salvation. 
It turned out that the leading spokesman was 
a Brahmin; and, when he saw whither I was 
leading them, he began to raise objections, — 
that sin must be punished, could not be for- 
given. I asked him if he wanted to suffer the 
punishment due to his sins. “No,” he said. 
“Would you not like to be saved ?” — “ Yes.” 
—* Then why object to God’s plan of salvation, 
seeing your own religion gives you no light 
on that subject? You want to escape: your 
religion says you must suffer. You want to 
get to heaven: your religion tells you you 
must go to hell. Seeing, then, you can’t get 
your wants supplied by your religion, why not 
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accept the blessings offered by religion that 
does meet your wants, and thus proves itself 
to be from God, the Author of your existence ? 
Besides, the teaching of the shastras is doubly 
absurd. They teach that the pure and holy 
God has nine times appeared in impure and 
unholy incarnation, and practised all the vilest 
sins of which men are guilty. They teach 
that God became incarnate in order to destroy 
sinners. Now, suppose one of you had taken 
arsenic. When he began to suffer from the 
poison, would it be necessary to send for a 
doctor to kill him? Would not the arsenic it- 
self do that, without any help from him? Or 
would he not send for the doctor to neutralize 
the poison, and save the patient?” All agreed 
to the force of this illustration. “ Now,” said I, 
“what arsenic is to the body, sin is to soul 
and body. Sin itself is sufficient to destroy 
both soul and body, and will inevitably do it, 
unless God interposes to save him. It is, 
therefore, absurd to suppose that God would 
become incarnate merely to destroy those who 
had already destroyed themselves. But it 
was reasonable to suppose that he would 
become incarnate to save his creatures, see- 
ing they could be saved in no other way. It 
is absurd to suppose that God would make 
himself vile like the Hindoo incarnations, but 
most reasonable to suppose that he would 
come in the sinless form of Jesus to reform 
and bless and save the world.” 


Mrs. Mason, the widow of the late Dr. 
Francis Mason, writes a long letter in self- 
defence to “ The Friend of India.” It appeared 
in the issue of that periodical for June 2. In 
that communication Mrs. Mason, re-affirms, in 
vigorous terms, her belief in what she calls 
the “Gop LanGuaGE.” The following is a 
brief extract from her letter, and is a fair 
specimen of the style in which she discourses 
upon that subject : — 

“You often tell the public, my dear sir, that 
I taught the Karens the ‘God Language,’ as 
if you considered that reason enough for perse- 
cuting not only myself, but those three thou- 
sand Karens also. Now, therefore, 1 beg to 
say one word on that subject. ‘ What is the 
“ God Language” ?’ ask hundreds in tones of 
derision. I will tell you what I believe it is ; 
but why I believe it, cannot be stated here. 
According to my own views, it is a divine 
language, —the first language of man; that 
it came from God, and contained a divine 
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revelation fo man ; that this divine language, 
like a golden thread, runs through all lan- 
guages ; and hence all languages contain a 
revelation to man of God’s Son, as the aton- 
ing sacrifice, the one mediator. There is 
the science of language, and there is the 
divinity of language. This is the ‘God Lan- 
guage.’ This divinity of language is im- 
printed in the heavens: ‘Day unto day ut- 
tereth speech ;’ and ‘ There is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard, 
‘Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world.’ Of 
course, then, I believe in a divine grammar. 
Yes, I do. God was the first great grammarian, 
and he first taught grammar to man. The 


heavens are full of nouns and verbs and all 
parts of speech. The construction, too, of the 
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heaven-and-earth grammar is a delightful 
study. But one who shuts up his eyes, and 
stops his ears, will never hear this ‘ Daughter 
of the Voice,’ or see the Shemitic writing, from 
east to west, in the motions of the heavenly 
bodies; or the Aryan writing, from west to 
east, or the Chinese writing, in the forces of 
attraction, in gravitation, and electricity.” 


HENRY Martyn once said, “ Truly, if I 
ever see a Hindoo a real believer in Jesus, I 
shall see something more nearly approaching 
to the resurrection of a dead body than any 
thing I have yet seen.” Now there are more 
than two hundred pastors laboring in native 
congregations in India; and a considerable 
number of them are converted Brahmins. 


Is 1r Just? — We have often noticed, with 
surprise and pain, the indiscriminate favor 
accorded at our associations to the representa- 
tives of benevolent projects. A brother comes 
to the association, with some unquestionably 
worthy object, which he desires to press upon 
the attention and generosity of the pastors and 
delegates present, and, through them, upon the 
churches, it may be. It is, mayhap, a meeting- 
house debt, a school, a reformatory institution, 
or some struggling mission-interest, _some- 
where in the State or country, East, West, 
North, or South, or a religious periodical, or a 
book, the biography or autobiography of 
some aged and noted minister or evangelist. 
Now, we have nothing to utter against the 
presentation of any one or all of these projects 
needing aid. We do not strain and injure 
ourselves by any thing we do for these and 
other interests that get a hearing, and often 
material assistance, at our associations. But 
when appeals for these and similar minor pro- 
jects receive, as we have seen them receive, 
as much consideration as is accorded to the 
great and standing missionary enterprises of 
the denomination, such as our Missionary 
Union, our Home Mission Society, and our Pub- 
lication Society, then, we say, it is not equitable 
nor wise. When we see —as we have seen — 
those great and standing enterprises are not 
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allowed to have any more favorable oppor- 
tunity for an appeal than is provided for some 
of those subordinate claims upon our benevo- 
lence, we feel like Protesting. When, in- 
deed, —as is sometimes the case, —the work 
of our foreign and home mission societies 
is made secondary and subordinate to some 
project or object very limited in its relations to 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
the earth, then we do not hesitate to say that 
our associations, inviting or allowing such a 
thing, are chargeable with a great mistake, 
if not with a great wrong. Brethren, the asso- 
ciations are approaching. See to it that you 
allow no side-issues or subordinate schemes 
of Christian beneficence to displace or to inter- 
fere with a full, just, and profitable represen- 
tation of our standing enterprises of missions. 


WonvDers Wuy?—“The Missionary Ad- 
vocate,” the organ of the MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
says, “The pastor who habitually overrides 
the ‘ Discipline,’ in regardto the missionary 
cause, grieves that his people don’t regard the 
same book in reference to his support. He has 
taught them to disobey it; and no marvel that 
his evil example recoils upon his own pocket. 
As he sows, he reaps. 
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JusT as we were going to press with the 
August number of the MAGAZINE, tidings of 
the death of M. G. Sakellarios, in the Mission 
to Greece, reached the Mission Rooms. A life 
full of bright promise has been stricken down 
suddenly, and in a mysterious manner. The 
interesting record of labors by Mr. Sakellarios, 
published in the MAGAZINE for last month, re- 
vealed great intensity of zeal, and vigor of ac- 
tion. That record, as now reviewed in the 
light of the sad event of his death, shows 
plainly overwork. This, young man was a 
nephew of our missionary, Rev. D. Z. Sakel- 
larios, and at the time of his death was a 
member of the University of Greede. 


A TESTIMONY VOLUNTEERED. — A busi- 
ness gentleman, formerly residing in India, 
but compelled by ill health to return to this 
country, in a recent letter addressed to our 
Treasurer, F. A. Smith, Esq., volunteers the 
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following testimony, which we take pleasure in 
giving to the readers of our publications. “ My 
field in India,” says this gentleman, “ was 
chiefly in the North-west and on the frontier, 
and I have not consequently had the pleasure 
of knowing any of your missionaries, my ac- 
quaintance being principally among the Eng- 
lish Baptist, and American Presbyterian 
brethren. One of the most estimable of the 
latter, Brother W——,, delighted us with a visit 
last month, having heard of us while in Mis- 
souri. My brothers know a number of your 
missionaries in Assam and elsewhere, and 
speak in high terms of their labors and faith- 
fulness. Few people, even in India, fully ap- 
preciate the good missionaries are doing in that 
country, and the extent to which the leaven is 
working even among those natives who have 
no thought of embracing Christianity, even as 
among our own people who profess infidelity 
or indifference.” 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN JULY, 1874. 


MAINE, $56.00. 


Livermore Falls, ch., for mission-work, care of Rev. 
F. H. Eveleth, Toungoo, Burmah, 20; Portland, 
G. L. Churchill, for the Shan Mission 5; Sidney, 
ch. 5; Patien, Mrs. Anna Fairfield 1; Bath, rst 
ch., 5. S., for sup. of wat. pr. for 6 mos. among 
the Teloogoos, 25; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $18.13. 
Plaistow, ch., per Rev. Wm. Hurlin, 


VERMONT, $64.16. 


Hinesburg, ch., S. S., for Karen Normal sch., Bas- 
sein, Burmah, 6.75; Burlington, rst ch., W. Crane 
tr., 24.66; Whiting, ch. 10; Johnson, 1st ch. 10; 
East Poultney, ch. 12.75; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $830.76. 


Catto, 1st ch., Boardman Miss. Soc. 500; a 

riend 5; 

Chicopee, Cent. ch. 12; Brookline, ch, mon. con. 
coll., A. W. Benton tr., 74.60; Lynn, a friend of 
Missions 25; Hudson, ch., Henry Coolidge tr., 
50; Salem, a friend 7; 

Watertown, ch, S. S., for mission-work, care Rev. 
D. Downie, Nellore, India, 50; Raynham, ch , of 
wh, 7.55 is for S. S., 13.08; 

Springfieid, rst ch., I. E. Williams tr., 75; Boston, 

hawmut-av. ch., con. coll. for June and July, 
C. C. Converse tr., 19.08; 


RHODE ISLAND. $648.45. 


Providence, Mrs. Ann E. Miller, of wh. one-third 
is for sup. of scholar in Mrs. J. G. Binney’s sch., 
Rangoon; one-third for do. in Mrs. M. B. Ingall’s 
sch., Thongzai; one-third for do. in Mrs. J. N. 
Cushing’s sch., Toungoo, Burmah, 125; Brown-st, 
ch., S. S., to purchase sch. apparatus for Mrs. C, 
B. ‘Thomas, 12.72; Geo. D. Wilcox 20; Friend- 
ship-st. ch., S. S., for apparatus for the Karen 


sch., Henthada, care Mrs. B. C. Thomas, 50; 


Stewart-st. ch., to const. Dea. B. W. P. Bennett 
H. L. M., W. H. Smiley tr., 100; 

R. I. Bap. State Convention, R. B. Chapman tr., 
Providence, Stewart-st. ch., 14.40; 1st ch, mon. 
con. coll., 48.13; Cent. ch., to const. Mrs. Marion 
Mason and Mrs. Alma Sheldon H. L. M., 263.20; 
Lonsdale, ch. 15; 


CONNECTICUT, $243 79. 


Wallingford, ch. 17; New London, a friend, 25; 
Deep River, ch., mon. con. coll., 201.793 


NEW YORK, $826.90. 


Eureka, Rev. J. L. Smith 25; Otsego Asso. 33.72; 
ew Woodstock, Luella ‘lolman 1; Fredoma, 
ch., bal., A. Z. Madison tr., 8.05; Norway, Mrs. 
Alfred Roloson 6.50; West Hill, ch. 4; Hornby, 


ch 73 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Washington 
Union Asso., Fort Edward, ch. 13 50; Sandy Hill, 
ch. 150; both in part, 

Mohawk River Asso., Frankport, ch. 28 50; Pleas- 
ant Valley, ch. 5; Salisbury, ch. 10; 
So. N.Y. Asso., West Farms, ch. 15.62; Harlem, 
Temple ch. 10; Mt. Vernon, ch. 21, all in part; 
Franklin Asso., Milford Centre, ch. 20; Franklin, 
11.21; Walton, ch. 6 37; coll. at Asso. 40.65; 
Worcester Asso., Westford, ch. 18; Ea. Worcester, 
ch. 1; W. C. Allens; Mrs. A, Abbott 2; Lees- 
ville, ch. 5; Maryland, ch. 1; Jefferson and Gil- 
boa ch. 2; coll. at Asso. 36.23; 

Union Asso., Brewsters, ch. 3 70; Mahopac Falls, 
ch. 8.85; Croton Falls, ch. 27, all in part; 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Allegany 
Asso., rec'd fr. tr. 

Genesee Asso., Castile, ch. 

Livingston Asso., Moscow, ch. 

Monroe Asso., Rochester, 1st ch. 

Niagara Asso., Clarence, ch. 80; Akron, ch. 1 80; 
Royalton, ch. 8; 1. N. Sawyer, 2; 


— NEW JERSEY, $88.62. 


Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Ea. N.J.Asso., 
Piscataway, c 
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PENNSYLVANIA, $362.62. 


Aldenville, Mrs. Ann E. Sanders, 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Philadel- 
phia Asso., Upland, ch. 80.72; Passayunk, ch. 

.03; Bethesda, ch. 6.80; Caernarvon ch. 3.10; 

Philadelphia, 4th ch. 102.56; 

No. Phil. Asso., Nicetown, ch. 12.95 ; Germantown, 
3dch. 46; Solebury, ch. 7.63; 

Bradford Asso., Canton, ch. 14.35; Cherry, ch. 3; 
Rome, ch. 2.65 ; 

Clearfield Asso., Soldiers’ Run, ch. 11.02; Geth- 
semane, ch. 2; 

Cent. Union Asso., Pughtown, ch. 

Abington Asso., Abington, rst ch., S. S., for sup. of 
student in Rangoon sem. 

Ten-Mile Asso., Bethlehem, ch. 

French Creek Asso., Meadville, ladies of ch. for 
Miss A. M. Fielde’s mission-work, Swatow, Chi- 


n 
Pe Welsh ch, 
Bridgewater Asso., Gibson and Jackson, ch. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $36.87. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Parkers- 
burg Asso., Union, ch. 5.09; Victory, ch. 3.903 
tow. sup. of Nga La, care Rev. E. B. Cross, 
Toungoo, Burmah, 

Union Asso., Barracksville, ch. 3.96; Boothsville, 
ch, 8.40; Bridgeport, ch. 6.65 ; Harmony Grove, 
ch. 6.50; Webster, ch. 2:37) all for sup. of Moung 
Kyaw, care Rev. J. R. Haswell, Maulmain, Bur- 
mah; 

DELAWARE, $15.00. 


Wilmington, German ch., S. S. 


OHIO, $304.70. 
Lockland, ch., S. S. 6.35; Elyria, Miss Mary Bar- 


ber, 53 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Cleveland 
Asso., Painesville, M. E. Grey, 

Lorain Asso., Huntington S. S. 

Mad River Asso., De Graff S. S. 

Maumee Asso., Toledo, Oliver-st. ch., Henry R. 
Stewart, a little boy ten years old, for Rev. R. R. 
Williams’s work among the Teloogoos 2; Mrs. 
S. Stewart 1; Bryan, ch. 12.55; Gilead, ch. 53 
Haskins, ch. 10; Maumee, ch. 5.17; ginger 
ch. 3.40; Wauseon, ch. 12.70; West Barre, 


20; 
Marietta Asso., Marietta, ch.,S.S. 
Miami Asso., Hamilton, ch. 45 ; Cincinnati, 5th-st. 


ch. 1035 

Strait Creek Asso., Berrysville, ch. 3; Newmarket, 
ch. 12.283 

Trumble Asso., Garrettsville, ch. 

Wooster Asso., Canton, ch. 

Zanesville Asso., Zanesville, rst ch., S.S., tow. 
sup. of Se-nai-tee, care Rev. A. Bunker, Toun- 
goo, Burmah, 

INDIANA, $108.32. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, ag’t Freedom Asso., 
New Maysville, ch. 

White Lick Asso., New Winchester, ch. 3.153; Clay- 
ton, ch. 15.60; Amo, ch. 7.12; Plainfield, ch., of 
wh. 2.42 is fr. S. S., 15 50; Cartersburg, ch. 6.15; 

Evansville Asso., Evansville, ch, 

Union Asso , Vincennes, ch, 

Curry’s Prairie Asso, Bruellett’s Creek, ch. 

Indianapolis Asso., Mrs. Melia D. Sheppard, 


ILLINOIS, $1,735.66. 


Bloomington, Wm. Taggart Wilson, 400; Alton, 
E. Marsh, 100; 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood, and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Bloomington Asso., Mount Pleasant, 


ch. 

Cent. Ill. Asso., Clary’s Grove, ch. 

Chicago Asso., Waukegan, S. S., tow. sup. of stu- 
dent in Karen Theo. Sem. 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, rst ch., of wh. 25.35 is 
fr. S. S., to be expended in care of Rev. M. 
Jameson, Bassein, Burmah, 

Fox-river Asso., Aurora, Union ch. 34.29; Chicago, 
Rev. James Goodman 1,033.50; Union Park, ch. 
6; Newark, S. S.5; Sandwich, S. S., tow. sup. 
of student in Rev. J. E. Clough’s sch., Ongole, 
India 12.50; 


Donations. 


$5 00 


8 99 


27 88 


1,091 29 


[September, 1874. 


Peoria Asso., Pleasant Grove, S. S. $ 20 
Quincy Asso., Payson, S. S., tow. sup. of Sardoka 
Kay, in Serampore College, Gowahati, Assam, 
care J. W. Thomas, 22 00 
Salem Asso., Roseville, S. S. 24 96 
IOWA, $95.69. 
Lime Springs, of wh. 4.14 is fr. Bap. ch. and 5 fr. 
Rev. C. E. Brown, 91% 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
— Sect., Cedar-valley Asso., Ulster, Wm. Jor- 
an 5 00 
Centreville Asso., Centreville, ch. 8; Concord, ch. 
6; Walnut Grove, ch. 5; 19 00 
Edén Asso., Cambria, ch. 19.60 ; Corydon, ch. 6.70; 

Peoria, ch. 11.25; 37 55 
Linn Asso., Cedar Rapids, ch. 25 00 
MICHIGAN, $83.35. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 

Dist. Secs., Grand-river Asso., Lyons, ch. 2.16; 

Palo, ch. 17.253 19 41 
Hillsdale Asso.; Algansee, ch., S. S., 3.06; Jones- 

ville, R. D. Nichols, 5; 8 06 
Michigan Asso., Mt. Vernon, ch. 41 
Washtenaw Asso., Ann-Arbor, ch., of wh. 30 is fr. 

Mrs. S. S. Cowles, for Normal sch., Nowgong, 

Assam, care Rev. R. E. Neighbor, 39.67; Saline, 

ch. 3.50; 43 17 
Wayne Asso., Northville, S. S. 8 60 

MINNESOTA, $73.50. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 

Dist. Secs., Minn. Asso., Minneapolis, rst ch., 

S. S , tow. sup. of Rungiah, nat. pr., care Rev. 

J. E. Clough, Ongole, India, 37.50; sth Ave. ch., 

S. S. tow. sup. of nat. pr., care do. 25; North- 

field, ch 8; 7° 50 
So. Minn. Asso., Marion, ch. 3 00 

WISCONSIN, $12 93. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 

Dist. Secs., Lake Shore Asso., Union Grove, A. 

Brown, for the Japan Mission, 5 00 
Dana Asso., 5. S. 793 
MISSOURI, $36.45. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., No. Grand-river Asso., Trenton, 
Rev. P. McCollum, I 50 
North-western Asso., Graham, ch. 12.50; White 
Cloud, ch. 6.45; 18 95 
West Fork Asso., Caineville, ch. 2.50; Princeton, 
ch. 13.50; 16.00 
KANSAS, $3.52. 
Cato, ch., mon. coll. 3 52 
CALIFORNIA, $12.00. 
San Diego, ch. 12 00 
OREGON, $19.20. 
Willamette Asso., Henry Warren tr., coll. at Asso. 
9; Oregon City, ch. 10.20; 19 20 
CANADA, $4.00. 
Saint Armand, ch. 4.00 
— $5,074 62 
LEGACIES. 
Plainfield, Conn., Rev. M. Judson Goff, 
per [. N. Goff, kxr. 150 00 
Newport, N.Y., Isaac Smith, I. Smith, 
Exr., per Rev. O. Dodge, 100 
250 00 
$5,924 62 
Donations and legacies trom Ap. 1 to July 1, _ 
1374, 15,991 97 
Donations and legacies from Ap. 1 to Aug. 1, 
1874, $21,916 59 


DONATIONS IN GOODS. 


Books and musical charts from Ginn Bros., Boston, 
for Heathada Karen school, 


4° 00 


200 21 
66 58 
20 00 
13 02 
15 73 
1 6a 
4 30 
25 00 
6 16 
|| 
15.00 
11 35 
25 00 
3 00 
5 00 
56 02 
55 00 
15 28 
5 00 
111 48 
12 50 
19 00 
47 52 : 
25 50 
10 00 
5 30 
I 00 
5 47 
5 00 
42 00 
45 74 
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